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Exhibitions. 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


AST WEEK. ; P m 
Lol BxmEBerIOs will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 
August 6 
oY AL ACADEMY OF ARTS EXHIBITION. 
OPEN IN THE EVENING, 7.30 to 10.30 p.m., from MONDAY, 
July 30, to SATURDAY, August. 4, and on BANK HOLIDAY, 
August 6 6, from 8 AM. to 10. 30 P. M. Admission 6d. Catalogue ¢ 6d. 


V EMORIAL EXHIBIT ION of the WORK of 
the late ARTHUR ZOMSOE 3 NOW OPEN at THE BAILLIE 
GALLERY, 54, Baker Street, W., 


LPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit Street. — 

3 ten e DECORATIVE PANELS a ¢ J. KERR LAWSON are 

bein, IBITED by Messrs. CARFAX & CO. every day from 
10 ti e wn One Shilling. 


ILLIAM BLAKE.—EXHIBITION of 

PAINTINGS and WATER COLOURS, the lerenst ever 

brought together in England, at CARFAX GALLERY, 24, Bury 
Street, St. James's, 10 till 6. Admission One Shilling 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
EXHIBITION includes choice Santos one and Portraits by the 
Masters of the Old British Sc hool of Paintix 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 

















Provident Institutions. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANI 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE awe OF ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD “GLiNest 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or W ine un throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, an 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/1. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvenc ors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the a John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole veriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
en a staunc h supporter of this Institution. 

“Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

Hors nee Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25l. per annum for 

= ran, in epetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 

lex ay 12, 

The princi fal — of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
2s: -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
en Years. 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance ies the merits and requirements of 
each case. - WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
partic — in the following advantages :— 

wan ST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


PROVIDENT 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

peta tay Advice by enrinent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) ys aged Members, with garden produce, cecal, and medica 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
eg 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEV ENTH. All these are available not oo Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows yl prey childre’ 

EIGHTH. The perncet of the cabecetytions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C 





Gducational. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 


UND. 
At a MEETING of the eupsenen held on JULY 19, SCHOLAR- 
IPS of 501. a year, tenable for Two Years, were awarded 
In PAINTING (General Competition) to 
FRANK ERNEST BERESFORD, Royal Academy Schools, 
FRANCIS E. FITZJOHN CRISP, Royal Academy Schools. 
Competition restricted to Schools which did not gain a Prize 
the General Competition, to 

ELINOR PROBY ADAMS, Slade School. 
PERCY GLEAVES, Burslem School of Art. 

In SCULPTURE to 
MAGGIE RICHARDSON, Royal College of Art. 

In ENGRAVING to 
WILLIAM AINSWORTH WILDMAN, Royal College of Art. 

By ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 


| rNIVER SITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Classics — Prof. SONNENSCHEIN, Mr. CASPARI, and Mr 
CHAMBERS. 


English—Prof. CHURTON COLLINS and Mr. MACMILLAN. 
German—Prof. FIEDLER and Dr. SANDBACH. 
French—Prof. BEVENOT, Monsieur DEMEY, and (vacant). 
Philosophy—Prof. MUIRHEAD and Miss WODEHOUSE. 
History—Prof. MASTERMAN and Miss SIDGWICK. 
Education—Prof. HUGHES. 

Music—Prof. Sir EDWARD ELGAR. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Mathematics—Prof. HEATH, Mr. PREECE, Mr. McLAREN, and 
Mr. GRIFFITH. 
Physics—Prof. EOUNTING, Mr. SHAKESPEAR, Dr. BARLOW, 
and Dr. DEN o—— 
Gee RANKLAND, Dr. FINDLAY, 
Dr. RRAY. and Mr. TINKLER. 
Seshenn thet. BRIDGE and Mr. ig 
Botany—Prof. HILLHOUSE and Mr. WEST. 
ee Geography—Prof. LAPWORTH. Dr. GROOM, and Mr. 


PORTER, Mr. 





Dr. McCOMBIE, 


Mechanical Engineering — Prof. BURSTALL, Mr. 
HAZEL, Mr. GILL, and Mr. SINCLAIR. 

Civil Engineering—Prof. DIXON, Mr. HUMMEL, and Mr. BAIN. 

Electrical Engineering—Prof. KAPP, Dr. MORRIS, Mr. KIPPS, 
and (vacant). 

Metallurgy—Prof. TURNER, Mr. HUDSON, and Mr. LEVY. 

Mining—Prof. REDMAYNE, Mr. BORLASE, and Mr. BRIGGS. 

Brewing—Prof. BROWN, Mr. POPE, and Mr. ROBOTTOM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
Commerce—Prof. ASHLEY. 
Finance—Prof. KIRKALDY. 
Accounting—Prof. DICKSEE. 
Commercial Law—Mr. TILLYARD. 
Spanish and Italian—Senor DE ARTEAGA. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 
Miss CLARK. 
Miss TAYLOR. 
Miss WARMINGTON. 
Miss SOWERBUTTS, 


Prof. HUGHES. 
Miss JOYCE. 
Mr. ROSCOE. 
Mr. MILLIGAN. 
Mr. BUTLER. Miss WALKER 
Mr. GRIFFIN, Miss COLLIB. 
The SESSION 1906-7 COMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1996. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Studenta. 
Graduates and Persons who have passed Degree Examinations of 
other Universities may, after Two Years’ Study or Research, take a 
Master's Degree. 
SYLLABUSES, conan full information as to University Regula- 
tions, Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Scholarships, &., will be sent 
on application to the SEC RETARY OF THE UNLV ERSITY. 


r9 7 . 
St MARY’S HOSPITAL ME DICAL SCHOOL, 
\ PADDINGTON, 

(University of dill 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the Diplomas - M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. ; and for the Naval 
and Milits ary Medical Servic 

PRELIMINARY SC TENTIFIC (M.B.Lond.). A complete Course 
of Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, p75 recognized ‘Teachers of the 
University, wilh REGIN on OCTOBER 

s ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value 
1451. to 52l. to will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 24-26. 

Calendar and full particulars on application to the DEAN. 














SDUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

4 Gratis).—Prospec tuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on ,feceipt of requirements by GRIFFI “lige, SMITH, 
POWELL & 8 MITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information seiative to 
the CHOICE of ang for ny or GIRLS 0. 
TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited te ¢ to call ins, GABBIT or send na fully detailed particulars to 
who for more than _thirt; a m closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Esta shments 


‘Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, aa hew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, je Street, "Lond on, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
l5s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








(CHURCH 


EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal, Miss 
CATHERINE I. ‘DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at 
University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London, and the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full particulars on application. 








Situations Varant. 
JTNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will, on OCTOBER 4, or some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a 
PROFESSOR to oce upy the above Chair, which is now vacant. 

The appointment will take effect as from OCTOBER 1, 1906 

The nurmal Salary is fixed by Ordinance at 1,0007. The Chair has an 
Official Residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it 
the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each Applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
Application and twenty copies of any Testimonials he may desire to 
submit, on or before SEPTEMBER 22, ene. 

ALAN CLAPPERTON, 


P Secretary of the a University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 














UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to appoint a LECTURER in 
ANCIENT HISTORY, in succession to the late Dr. E. 8S. Shuckburgh. 
Applications, together with such Testimonials (not more than 
copies), and such other evidence of fitness for the post as Candidates 
desire = submit, must reach the PRINCIPAL not later 
AUGUST 3. WALTER W. SETON, Secretary. 
duly 20, ; ies, 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 


The COUNCIL fost applications for the appointment of 
LECTURER in ZOOLOGY. 

Stipend 1502. per annt ~ 

Particulars and conditions of the appointment may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 

pplications, giving particulars as to qualifications and ex, 

with six copies of recent ao must be sent to the 
on or before JULY 31, 1906. 














rience, 
cretary 


GEV. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENT of CEYLON require a 

LECTURER in PHYSICS and a LECTURER. in CHEMISTRY 

for the COLOMBO MEDICAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 
oe of each post 4001., rising by annual increments of 25/. to 5002. a 


yea 

The Government ame require a SCIENCE MASTER for the 
ROYAL COLLEGE, COLOMBO, to teach Chemistry and Physics for 
London t niversity Pass Examinations, including the Interme- 
diate B.Sc. Salary 3501., rising to 4501. by annual increments of 251. 

For the above appointments preference will be given to Graduates 
in Honours of any British University under the age of 35. 

Salaries are subject to a deduction of 4 per cent. as contribution te 
the Widows’ and ee, Pension Fund. 

Free passages to the Colony. Leave and Pension on same terms as 
to other Officers of the permanent serv 

Applications should he sent before AUGUST 15 to the ASSISTANT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, Colonial Office, 8. W., and envelopes should 
be marked with the name of the post applied for. Copies only of 
Testimonials (not more than six). 














County Y BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.§ 

LADY LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE Y and LITERA- 
TURE REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER. Must be competent to con- 
duet. classes for University Examinations and the Training of 
Teachers. Experience essential. 3 For further particulars 
epoly to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


county BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
WANTED, to begin work on SEPTEMBER 11 NEXT :— 
ia) TWO FORM MASTERS, Oxford or Cambridge Men preferred, 
one we ¥ qualified in Mathematics, the other in a Subjects. 

ib) A FORM MISTRESS, well qualified in op ca. 

(ce) TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for the UPIL-TEACHERS’ 
SECTION of the SCHOOL. Both must have had general teaching 
experience, and he thoroughly competent to take French and Latin. 
Ability to take Drill would be a recommendation. 

Every Candidate must hi ave a Degree (or, in the case of a Woman, 
its Oxford or Cambridge equivalent). There are already 37 Members 
of the Permanent Staff of the School, and 4 of the appointments now 
to be made are new ones 

Salary according to Printed Scale, which, with Application Form, 
may be obtained on sending a stamped, addressed f: 0' ¢:p envelope 
to the undersigned, to whom Application Forms, when filled up, 











| should be returned. 


F. W. BRYERS, Ed :cation S: cretary. 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 
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ESWICK SCHOOL 


Owing to the acceptance by the Rev. Cecil Grant of another post, 
the HEAD MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS. 

The School is conducted as a First-Grade Boarding and Day School 
(Dual) for Boys and Girls. 

Emoluments :—120., plus Capitation Grant of 37. per Scholar, 
together with House, and Hostel for 24 Boys. 

The School is one of those from which Candidates may offer them- 
selves for Hastings Exhibitions at Queen's College, Oxford. 

Further particulars may be obtained from J. BROATCH, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors, Keswick, to whom applications must be sent 
on a Form (to be obtained from him) not later than SEPTEMBER 10 
ees. 


DERBY SS CH 0 OL 


The GOV mRRORe of DERBY SCHOOL invite applications for 
the post of HEAD MASTER. Graduate, under 45 years of age. 


uaranteec ry 

Applications to be sent in, before AUGUST 11, to WILLIAM 
cod! ER, Clerk to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the 
Scheme and further particulars may be obtained. 


FRSsEx EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ROMFORD LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 
eRIne IPAL OF ROMFORD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
WITH PUPIL-TEACHERS CENTRE ATTACHED 

NTED, to commence duties after the Summer Holidays, a fully 
unlifed LADY PRINCIPAL for the above School, to be carried on 
= the present in temporary premises in Romford. The Lady 
a pointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of the 
Duitec Kingdom, or have passed an Examination equivalent to that 
for 4 such Degree. Salary 2007. per annum, with two annual 
increments of 20/. cnah, and a ee Grant of 1/. upon the first 
50 paying Scholars, and 10a. for each paying Scholar after that number. 
pplications, ving full vas particulars as to qualification and expe- 
rience of Secondary School Work, accompanied by not more than 
three Testimonials, should be sent, not ; than AUGUST 10, to me, 
the undersign: J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford. 


IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHER 
CENTRE. 


























WANTED, for the AUTUMN TERM, for the GIRLS SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, BIRKENHEAD, TWO FORM MISTRESSES, specially 
ualified to teach two of the Subjects: Latin, Geography, History. 
fii h School experience or Secondary Training essential, and a Degree 
desirable. Salary 100/., rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 

annual increments of 5/., to a maximum of 1207. per annum. 
Canvassing Members of the Committee will be considered a 
disqualification. 
For Forms of Application, which ro be returned by AUGUST 13, 
endorsed “ Secondary School,” apply t Se 
ERT T. JONES, Secretary. 


Education Department, Town Hall Birkenhead. 
Ju ly 24, 1906. 
COUNTY “SCHOOL, 


: dekel 
ABERDARE, SOUTH WALES. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the above (Dual) 

OOL. Her duties, which will commence on SEPTEMBER 17 
NEXT, will be to undertake General Form Work and a little 
Elementary Science. 
Commencing Salary 1007. per annum. 
Applications, with copies of poset Testimonials, to be forwarded as 
soon as possible to the ae 

CHARLTON COX, M.A., Head Master. 


REST OF DEAN EDUCATION AND 
LYDNEY INSTITUTE COMMITTEE. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


An ASSISTANT WANTED in the above Department, which 
includes School of Art, Branch Class, and Secondary School Art 
Work. Salary 907. per annum.—Applications, —,! aoe, i. 
tions, with Testimonials, must be forwarded to Mr. HOWARD 
HOWELLS, Head poste, School of Art, Lydney, Gloucestershire, 
not later than AUGU, = 

. BEAUMONT THOMAS, Hon. Sec. 


AJ ETROPOLI TAN BOROUGH OF HACKNEY. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of 
HACKNEY invite applications for the appointment of CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN, at an inclusive Salary of 2507. per annum rising by 
annual increments of 20/7. to a maximum o 

Applicants must be between 35 and 45 years of age, and have had at 
least five years’ training and experience in a large Library—for pre- 
ference a Public Library. 

The person appointed will be required to sive security in an 
approv be Guarantee Society in a sum to be determine 

‘erms and Conditions of Appointment, with For = of A pplication, 
may be obtained on application at the Town Clerk's Office, Town 
Halil, aon 

Falinadions, accompanied by copies of not less than three recent 
Testimonials, to be sent to the — ersigned, endorsed “Chief 
Librarian,” not later than AUGU = 21, 

y's wv TLLIAMS, , Town Clerk. 














” Situations Wanted. 


N ACTIVE ms OUNG MAN (23) requires 
UATION BLISHER'S 5 
TANT” Can supply =s — —T, or BOOKSELLER'S ASSIS. 
13, Bream’s Buildings, pamennind Lane, 





» a 1070, Athenzeum Press, 


ADY desires post as LIBRARIAN and 

SECRETARY to Private Person or Society. Has considerable 
experience in Library Work; also Type-Writing. Qualified to teach 
sunotertoand Singing ; is proficient Accompanist. Excellent Testi- 
monials.—D. pat 1139, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery , "EC 


ARTNER WANTED, with 500/. to 1,000/., 
for PURCHASING choice and valuable BOOKS. Outla: 
gradual. Good profits. ay not essential. Well educated 
= Deetrred. .—Address K. A., care of J. W. Vickers, 5, Nic! 
e. 


MNHE : AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 


. The interests of Authors capably represented. A 
Publishing arranged. M3S. placed with Publishers —Terms and tecce 
monials on anplieation to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 











NY ONE who has influence with Americans 

in directing Lae en of important Works of Art froin Private 

Eangiens will be h — Write Box 2187, Willing’s, 

25, Strand. 
HE ALBION ALLIANCE, of 19, Lamb's 

t Str W.C., is prepared to CAN NVASS on COMMIS- 

SION z ADVERTISED E NTS in a HIGH-CLASS PUBLICATION. 

Cc a undertaken for all Branches of Advertising.—Phone 2473 

olborn. 


IRANSLATION, Revision, Research, Encyclo- 
peedic Articles, and ‘other Literary Work, or non- “resident Secre- 
tarvenip. S. French, German, Italian, — ———_. 
Spectel UB 3h Mythology and Literature. experience.— 
iss SELB 30, Northumberland Place, Bayswater (formerly 53, 
Talbot Road, W.) 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A.B., Box 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
neery Lane, E. Cc 


EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 

LIBRARIES in English, Frencn, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 

Latin. Seventeen years’ ex paarence. —J. A. RANDOLPH, 123, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 


ANTED, SIX fine old CHIPPENDALE 

CHAIRS with Carved Wheat-Ear Backs.—Send Photo or rough 

Sketch with price te CHIPPEN og care of S. Thrower, 20, Tmpeual 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, amen c, 























G OLDE R° S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out Grounds, 
about half-an-hour’s drive from Oxford Circus. 


Large Chapel, with two-manual Organ, available 
for any form of Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 


Columbarium and Grounds for the permanent 
deposit of Urns and Monuments. 
LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post free on 
application to the SECRETARY. 


Offices: 324, REGENT STREET, W. 
(near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Crematorium,” London. 








Type-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. r 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS., STORIES, PLAYS, ke. accurately TYPED. 

Carbons, 3d. per 1,000. Best references.—M. KING 7, Corona Villas, 
Pinner Road, Harrow. 


UTHORS MSS., NOV ELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE WRITTEN wee @ complete accuracy 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co 1. References to —— 
heows: Writers.—M. STUART, with | Roxborough Road, Harrow 








YPE-WRITING undertaken iinet educated 
Women — Eine a igher Local; Modern 
Languages. Revision, Tra tio Dictation’ Room.— 
THE CAMBRIDGE RYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


vy PE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and 
of all Descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work 
requiring care. Dictation Rooms ‘Shorthand or Type - Writing). 
Usual terms.—Misses E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, — 





tres Agents. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND 
Supplies Editors withall kinds of - = eed Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 





EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, AED SUPPLIED WITH 
EVERY REQUISIT 
The London Agency of an additional limited number < Provincial 
and Colonial Newspapers can be undertaken. 
Full particulars from 
THE IMPERIAL NEWS AGENCY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


WANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 
a GENTLEMAN of Literary tastes, to travel and live abroad ; 
must be unmarried; have piepeens voice ; cultivated and conversa- 
Sonal ; ooo good ——- and = Sk *aeheneu yoy required. 
Salary.— he Xx 3, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. - — a 





Authors’ Agents. 


NV R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 





. Licensed Valuer to the B Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnershi »s Arranged. Balance 
Sho ets and Trading Accounts Prepared and / Audited. ¥ 3 rt 


carried ont under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.— 
hart ore sond Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksell —_ "Provident 
stitution. 





THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, ke. 
prepar ed to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all’ kinds of BOOK, NEWS. 
| md ee PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, 





Catalogues. 


ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND- a BOOKSELLER, and FOBLISHER, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W C 
A large Stock” "of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the _Drame-—Shakespeariana—. irst_ Editions of 
Famous Authors—M Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Alsoa useful CATALOGU E of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
_ and one of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


) UST PUBLISHED, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 142, containing a Classified List of 
NEW and numerous valuable SEUOND-HAND BOOKS. Specimen 
tis WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta 
treet, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. 7m aaot ex pot Bookfinder 
extant. Lees state — and ask forCAT make a special 
feature o Books for ry ‘selected from my 
~~ Lists Special List of 2,000 Books I partioulaxiy want post free, 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John B: — — Bir- 

hy a A 1561, 211.; Bacon, Essayes, 1625, 151. 


ATALOGUE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books, including an extensive and fine Collection of the 
Plates of Turner's LIBER STUDIORUM and other ne gaa after 
Turner — Hogarth’s Engravings — Whistler's Etching — Works by 
Ruskin, &c. Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. =p Unllectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply NK & 8O 
Limited, for Specimen “eg 4 (gratis) of their UMIsatA TIC Creu: 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Lixirep, Expert: 8, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a ——- 


























7 ‘a 
00K-LO LOVERS, COLLECTORS, CON. 
NOISSEURS should write es Mr. 8S. WELLW ow (Dept. A), 
34, Strand, London, for a PROSPECTUS of his NEW BOOKS. See 
Advertisement, “ Books to ane on p. 115 of this issue of the 
Atheneum. 








Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books. 


y 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. beg to announce 
that they will hold the LAST SALE THIS SEASON at 
their 4 115, Chancery Lane, 0 C., on WEDNESDAY, August 1, 
and Two Following Days, at 1 iock, when they will SELL by 
AUCTION a SELECTION of MISCELL ANEOUS BOOKS, comprising 
an ye Collection of Books on London and the C: ity Companies 
= extra-illustrated_Copy_of Brayley and Britten's Beauties of 
land and Wales, Large Paper, 33 vols., and other Topographical 
pane Antiquarian Works—an Autograph Presentation Copy of the 
very rare brochure King Glumpus, with Plates by W. M. Thackeray— 
well-bound Sets of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, Marryat, 
Whyte-Melville, and others —- Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, 
2 vols.—the new Library Edition of Ruskin, 24 vols. buc kram—Byron's 
Complete Works, 13 vols. Large Paper— Lamb's Works, Edition de 
Luxe, 12 vols. —Series of the Surtees Society’ 8 Publications, Harleian 
Society, Royal Geographical Society's Journal (a Set from the 
commencement), Civil ayo Proceedings, Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Journal, and other Scientific Serials. To which are added 
MODERN. “PUBLICATIONS and REMAINDERS, chiefly New, in 
cloth—also a few Congrighte—a Selection of Recent Books froma 
Reviewer's Library, 
‘To ~<a viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, 3 ys Spe. W.c., 

on WEDNESDAY, August 1, and Following Day, at ten minutes 
clock precisely, the CONTENTS of 8 EVERAL SMALL 
Pitiv'atte —s 38, en a long Series of Standard 
m Travel, y, and Art — Tracts and Pamphlets 
erate History of Bis ng! A extending to 33 vols. and extra-illus- 
trated — Hasted'’s Kent, extra-illustrated — Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
by Payne — Coloured Plates of Sporting Subjects — Blake’s Gates 
ge Author's Copy — Illustrations = the Book of Job, 


Proof Plates—Burney’'s Cecilia, corrected for the Press in the Hand- 
writing of Ler Authoress—Pine's Horace, Post Est Edition—Arm- 
strong’s Life of heey mt gepamene Vellum Copy—Lysons’s Ressanier 
Britannico-Romanz. —Moore and Lindley’s Ferns—Ex-Libris— 
Specimens of Early Paintin — Adam's Works in Architecture—House- 
hold Accounts of the Royal Family of France, 1553 to 1584 (Original 
MSS.)—Au ph Letters—Civil War Tracts— Works on Costume with 
Coloured Plates, and many other interesting items. 


LAW INSTITUTE, ALBION PLACE, LEEDS. 
Re GEORGE BELL, deceased. 
ESSRS. HUTTON, SON & HORROX are 


favoured with instructions from the representatives to SELL. 
by AUCTION, at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY and W ee 7 
pom al vo 31 and August 1 (and Following Day if nec maar) S 
‘clock each day, an interesting and important ee on of 
HISTO RICAL, ba Ne agg and rare BOOKS, MAN 
SCRIPTS, OIL PAINTINGS, scarce PRINTS, PORTR ALTS, 
including a unique and valuable COLLECTION of PORTRAITS Es 
Eminent and gone uble YORKSHIREMEN, together with a m 
of Printed and Manuscript matter relating thereto ; a ¢ ‘OLLECTION. 
of STAMPS, AUTOGR PHS, SEALS, MUSIC, OLD CHINA, &c. 
forming the Collection of the late Mr. GEORGE BELL, a well-known 
Connoisseur and Collector for upwards of Fifty Yea 
M7 view on MONDAY, ae 30, from nabs AM. —_ 5 o'clock p.m. 
Full Descriptive Catal logues, price 3d., to be had of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 74, Albion Street, Leeds, 
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Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


ME; J. C. STEVENS begs to announce » ee 
are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 

Btreet, “Covent ze held EVERY WC, tor the disporal ot MICRO: 

SCUPES, SLIDES, snd OBJECTIVES — a es 

Le OF ES ertrical ‘and Scientific Instruments—Cameras, Lenses, 

all "kinds of Ph of Photographic Apparatne—Optical Santee with n Slides 

and al ries in great variety hy | are Makers — Household 

a ed oroueilery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 














Magazines, &c. 


B & A Cc K w oO O D 


For AUGUST contains 


LAND eae ——e TRAINING. 
peal and a Suggestion. 
By Col. <. € Scott Moncruzrr, C.I.E. R.E. 


THE UNEXPECTED. By Jack Lonpon, 


THE DAFT DAYS. Chaps. IV.-VI. 
By Nem Munro. 


FOLK, FISH, AND FLOWERS IN MONTE- 
NEGRO. 


By Right Hon. Sir Hersert MaxwELL, Bart. 
** WHITE VI’LETS.” By E. Gartn Fe.ix. 
THE SWEETHEART SWEEP. 
By Sir J. Grorce Scorr, K.C.I.E. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN. By ALFRED Noyes. 
*THE TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. II. 
ON HEATHER-BURNING. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Smitu, K.C.B. 
CROFTERS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE MILITARY OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE SCHOOLS, 
AND THE LORDS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





i" R. ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS’ LIST. 


EVERYMAN: A MORALITY. 


With 12 Full-Page and other Illustrations by 
AMBROSE DUDLEY. 


4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISCOPAL ARMS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


36 Full-Page Coloured Plates with the correct Blazons, and 
Introductory Note by AN OFFICER OF ARMS. 


4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


STRONGHOLDS OF THE BARONS. 


50 Full- oe en with ee Text by 
VO BALL, 


aa aa gilt, 38. 7 net. 


TUSCAN FOLK-LORE AND SKETCHES. 
By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A curious and fascinating collection that well deserves 
the attention of those who appreciate the significance of 
folk-lore.”—Morning Post. 

ARNOLD eenmeeremnetin 20, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





READY AUGUST 1. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


FROM HER ro HI M. 


A Story in Verse. 


BY 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, M.D. 


CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & CO. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., July 28, contains :— 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS (Report of 
); Congress Comments; The House of Rubens; Means of 
ase of Fi ire ; Students’ Work at the Architectural Associa- 

ion Wehpols ation of Municipal and County Engineers ; The 

Rational Ast Students’ Competition; Competition Design for the 

Peace Palace at the Hague ; The Lion Gate, Hampton Court, &c.— 

From Uffice as above 4d.; by post, 44d.) ; or through any Newsagent. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD, PREACHER.’ 


THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 6s. Illustrated. 


A powerful novel concerning a young and beautiful woman whose defiance of moral law brings 
tragedy into a peaceful New England village. 


BESS OF THE WOODS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 
‘* The most spirited open-air romance that has been produced since ‘ Lorna Doone.’ ” 


SPOILERS OF THE NORTH. 


By REX BEACH. 6s. Illustrated. 
‘* The plot is fine in detail and construction. There is not a dull moment for the enthralled reader.” 


PINCH POTTY & CO. | 


By W. G. YARCOTT. 3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
‘* Excruciatingly funny......Full of genuine fun from beginning to end.”— Western Morning News. 


EVE’S DIARY. 


Large crown 8vo, 23. net (post free 2s. 4d.). 
which thousands cf readers are still 


By MARK TWAIN. With 55 full-page Illustrations. 
A a" volume to, ‘Extracts from Adam’s Diary,’ 


THE DAWN IN RUSSIA. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net (post free, 7s. 
‘* The finest book about Russia ever written by an Englishman.”—Sunday Sun. 


A MODERN SLAVERY. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 68. 
THE PRESENT SLAVE TRADE IN PORTUGESE WEST AFRICA. 


‘* Awakens imagination and stirs us to feel the necessity for action.”—Tribune. 
A QUEEN OF QUEENS AND THE 
MAKING OF SPAIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Author of ‘The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,’ &c. 
Profusely illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
‘¢ An agreeably written popular account of the Moorish power in Spain, the rise of the Christian 
kingdoms, and the splendid life-story of Isabel of Spain.” —Globe. 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. Large crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net (post free, 23. 10d.). 
A reprint of the edition previously reported ‘‘ out of print.” 


SPECIAL FICTION NUMBER. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


FoR AUGUST coNTAINS :-— 


A HORSE’S TALE. 
A GREAT NEW STORY BY 


MARK TWAIN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HENRY JAMES on Newport. 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S Story, ‘The Anarchist.’ 


Also Contributions by W. D. HOWELLS, W. L. ALDEN, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
ALICE BROWN, R. K. DUNCAN, &e 


The Number is adorned throughout with a wealth of the finest Illustrations. 


11d.). 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_e— 


THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


BY 


LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O. K.C.B., 


Author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN 


DORSET. 


BY 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 


G.C.V.0. C.B. LL.D. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


FIELD.—* This volume, in literary style and happy 
illustrations by the artist, is one of the very best of the 
series.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S ~ 
NEW NOVEL. 
CONISTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RICHARD CARVEL,’ &c. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANDARD.—“ The story is in every respect a remark- 
able achievement. It pulsites with life, and its account 
of how little Cynthia rose to the beauty of womanhood, 
and to the crowning glory of her sex, is so deep, and rich, 
and intimate, that it might even have been written by 
George Meredith.” 


NATION, New York.—‘' He may fitly 
be compared to Thackeray.” 


GLOBE.—“‘ Coniston’ is one of the few novels of the 
day that attain great excellence by distinctive ability. 
It has rare literary merit, and embodies a study of human 
nature that has an extraordinarily penetrating quality.” 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


Part I. The Seven Against Thebes. The Persians. By 
ARTHUR 8S. WAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The AUGUST Number contains 
A NEW SERIAL BY 


A. E. W. MASON, M.LP., 


RUNNING WATER. A Story. I. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS: Notre Dame, Paris—Cathedral 
of St. Denis—St. Etienne-du-Mont. By ELIZABETH 
R. PENNELL. Pictures by JOSEPH PENNELL. - 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 











ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 

Contents for JULY :—Studies in the Jewish Liturgy. By 
Dr. L. Elbogen.—The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah 
at Cambridge. (Thirteenth Article.) By Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
—The Breslau Rabbinical Conference. By the Rev. Dr. D. 
Philipson.—The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela (con- 
cluded). With Facsimiles. By Marcus N. Adler.—Geonic 
Responsa. By Prof. Louis Ginsberg.—Ashtoreth, the 
Goddess of the Zidonians. By G. H. Skipwith.—Notes on 
Old Testament History, V. Meribath-Kadesh, By Stanley 
A. Cook. — Critical Notice: Gunsburg and Stassoff’s 
“Hebrew Illuminated MSs.’ By the Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
—Notes on ‘J.Q.R.,’ XVIIL, 399 ff. By Prof. A. Marx.— 
rer of Hebraica and Judaica. April-June, 1906. 

y I. A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





MESSRS. 


HURST & BLACKETT 


HAVE NOW READY 


VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1902. 


COMTILED BY DIRECTION OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


By Major-General Sir 
FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
WITH A STAFF OF OFFICERS. 


The Work will be in 4 vols. super-royal 
8vo, price 17s. 6d. net per vol. to Subscribers 
for the entire set, and 21s. net per vol. to 
Non-subscribers. 

A Case containing 29 Maps and Panoramas 
which have been specially prepared at the 
Topographical Department, Southampton, 
will be supplied with Vol. 1. 





NEW NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
FRERE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH. 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


THE GRIP OF FEAR. 


By SYDNEY H. BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘Mistress of the Robes,’ &c. 


THE SWEETEST SOLACE. 


By JOHN RANDAL, Author of ‘Pacifico,’ &e. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ &c. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown Eyes of Mary,’ &c. 


JIMMY QUIXOTE. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of ‘ Tatterley,’ &c. 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘If I were King,’ &c. 


THE BLACK CUIRASSIER. 
By PHILIP STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘A Gendarme of the King,’ &c. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF EUGENE 
VALMONT. 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘A Prince of Good Fellows.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limrrep, 





JUST READY, price ls. net. 


TWO SPEECHES 
Delivered in Parliament March 8 and July 12 


ON THE POLICY OF THE 
ARMY. 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P., 
Secretary of State for War. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Newspaper cut- 
tings are ill things to keep and refer to, and both supporters 
and critics of Mr. Haldane’s scheme will be glad of this 
convenient and well printed pamphlet.” 





A New Series of Biographical Monographs, contributed by 
Writers prominent both in Scienc> and in Literature, 
dealing with the Lives and Works of noted English 
Men of Science. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 


This Series is edited by Dr. J. REYNOLDS GREEN, 
F.R.S. F.L.S., of Downing College, Cambridge, and each 
Volume is published, bound in cloth, with gilt top and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, at 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST VOLUME. 


GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daydon 
JACKSON, F.L.S. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “An animated and interesting 
record....A noteworthy accession to the popular series in 
which it appears.” 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Prof. J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Aninteresting study. 
....Of great value.” 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. 
THORPE, C.B. F.R.S. 

The TRIBUNE says:—‘Prof. Thorpe is to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent piece of work. It is a worthy 
addition to an admirable series.” 

NEARLY READY. 


THOMAS H. HUXLEY. By Prof. 
AINSWORTH DAVIS. 
SIR W. H. FLOWER. By Prof. R. 


LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 
Descriptive Prospectus post free. 








Messrs. Dent’s celebrated 60-Volume Edition of the Com- 
lete Works of Dumas still continues to be the only 
Snglish Edition containing the whole of Dumas’s 

Works. This Edition is now being reissued in 48 vols. 
complete and unabridged, but rearranged, under the 
Title of the 


ROMANCES OF DUMAS. 


The following Volumes of the New Edition are now ready, 

2s, 6d. net per Volume :— 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2 vols. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols. 

VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 4 vols. (Includin 
‘BRAGELONNE,’ ‘LOUISE DE VALLIERE,’ an 
‘THE IRON MASK ’). 

THE COMPANIONS OF JEHU. 2 vols. 

THE WHITES AND THE BLUES. 2 vols. 

The WORLD says :—‘‘ Fully worthy of a firm which has 
won an unsurpassed reputation for the elegance of its 
reprints.” ; 

Prospectus post free on application. 

A New Series of Classical Texts, with the Original and the 
Translation facing, Page for Page. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
per Volume. 

TEMPLE GREEK AND LATIN 

CLASSICS. 
JUST READY. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID. In 2 vols. Trans- 
lated by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. Edited by E. M 
FOSTER, B.A. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

MEDEA AND HIPPOLYTUS OF 
EURIPIDES. Translated and Edited by S. WATER- 
LOW, M.A. 

The SPECTATOR says :—“‘ Quite unusually free from the 
stiffness of translation. An English reader could not find 
a better rendering of the poet’s meaning.” 


PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO, CRITO, AND 
APOLOGY. Translated and Edited by F. M. 
STAWELL. 

NEARLY READY. 


JUVENAL’S SATIRES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. F. COLE, B.A.Cantab. 


Prospectus, including Specimen Pages, free. 








182, High Holborn, W.C. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.C- 


J.M.DENT & CO.’S LIST. 
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Imperial Strategy. By the Military Corre- 
spondent of The Times. (John Murray.) 


THE important volume from the pen of 
Col. Repington does not suffer from the 
fact that most of its chapters are reprints 
from The Times, Blackwood, and other 
sources. Two of the ‘most valuable 
chapters, including the one which is by 
far the most disputable as regards the 
questions which it treats, are new, and 
many others have had the benefit of 
revision. 

The subjects most prominent in Col. 
Repington’s view are, first, the defence 
of India, and, secondly, warlike action on 
our part to prevent the mouths of the Rhine 
and other great offensive naval ports in 
the Low Countries falling into the hands of 
Germany. To the discussion of the first 
he contributes here what we believe to 
be Lord Kitchener’s opinion, as placed 
before the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet in the last year of Mr. Balfour’s 
presidency, and in the first of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s. We differ from 
Col. Repington and from Lord Kitchener 
on grounds which have often been stated in 
The Atheneum in notices of recent books, 
including that of Mr. Angus Hamilton 
which appeared in our number of July 7th. 
The argument now presented is far more 
closely reasoned, and better thought-out, 
than any which has previously seen light, 
and, while we are not converted, we 
admit to the full the clearness and force 
with which the latest opinion of Lord 
Kitchener is stated. The problem of 
the Low Countries is one which has 
received insufficient consideration since 
1815, but we agree with Col. Repington 
that it needs to be studied by all who 





desire to look to the future, rather than 
to confine their attention to the facts of 
the present moment. 

To begin with the topic on which we 
respectfully continue to entertain a 
different opinion from that generally put 
forward, we have to justify our suggestion 
that Lord Kitchener has not during the 
last three years consistently maintained 
precisely the same view. If his demands 
have aroused fierce opposition not only 
among supporters of economy, Indian and 
British, but also among thoughtful soldiers, 
it is because the supposed facts upon 
which the demand for great change in 
India and at home was based were, we 
think, either untrue or exaggerated. The 
press of India teemed with statements 
which were evidently not supported by 
the information gathered by the Intelli- 
gence Department of the War Office, to 
the effect that Russia had strengthened 
her garrison in Turkestan by 150,000 men. 
The completion of the Russian strategic 
railways was named as having com- 
pletely modified the conditions of the 
problem of defence, by making the danger 
of attack more probable, whereas ex- 
amination showed that it has been far 
more affected in the opposite direc- 
tion by the unity of Afghanistan, under 
the present Ameer, proving infinitely 
more solid than had been expected 
at a moment when the nature of the 
Russian railways was already foreseen. 
The scare of an advance, with railways, 
from the Oxus has also been quieted in 
the last year by the concurrence of all 
the highest geographical and military 
authorities in the view—not contradicted 
in the recent debate on the Collen paper, 
now published—that railway construc- 
tion between the Oxus and the Hindu 
Kush from the Russian railway towards 
Kabul would involve rock-cutting so 
considerable as to render serious advance 
from that side impossible. 

We now proceed to consider the case 
as stated by Col. Repington, and, as we 
think, in the last pages of the new chapter 
‘The Defence of India,’ fortified by fresh 
arguments following the exact line 
recently taken by Lord Kitchener in his 
correspondence with the authorities at 
home. 

The chapter begins with a restatement 
of the argument to be found in the earlier 
writings of the Military Correspondent of 
The Times here reprinted. The “ region 
....Wwhere we are insufficiently armed and 
prepared to resist aggression” is ‘‘ the 
North-West Frontier.” By our virtual 
guarantee of Afghanistan we are ‘“ com- 
mitted to a course of action which is at 
present beyond our military strength.” 
To the principal engagement we have 
to “‘add Lord Lansdowne’s declaration 
concerning the Persian Gulf.” That 
declaration, however, did not go be- 
yond the previous declarations upon 
the subject, and, according to the 
doctrine elsewhere rightly put forward 
in this book, a _ Russian military 
port on the Gulf shore would be but 
a hostage given to our naval power. The 
doctrine of which The Atheneum has often 


attempted to point out the weakness is 
many times repeated: ‘‘We have not 
yet fully realized, neither have we made 
provision for, the necessary consequences 
of this policy which we have deliberately 
embraced.” The author denies “our 
power to carry out” our pledges. He 
suggests that we have taken “ no serious 
steps, whether in agreement with the 
Ameer or within our own political border, 
to render our intervention successful, or 
even possible.” We have next much 
information as to the Dane mission to 
the Ameer, but less than has been given 
by Mr. Angus Hamilton. Col. Repington 
suggests that we held “the trumps,” 
‘namely, the treaty, the arms, and the 
400,0001. of the accumulated subsidy.”’ 
Our own view is that the instructions— 
from the Cabinet as Lord Curzon has 
maintained, or from Lord Curzon, as 
would appear from the pages of Mr. Angus 
Hamilton—to Sir Louis Dane were most 
unwise, and that the refusal of our con- 
ditions by the Ameer, certain in advance, 
was the best thing that could happen in 
our own interest. Our author asks how 
we can ‘‘ wonder that in the face of this 
attitude the Ameer should have become 
profoundly sceptical of our desire and 
ability to help him.” From Mr. Angus 
Hamilton’s more detailed account, though 
he writes on the same side, and also in 
support of the policy of Lord Kitchener, 
it appears that the Ameer was “ sceptical ”’ 
chiefly because we wished that our rail- 
ways should be allowed to cross his frontier. 
We knew all along that to railway con- 
struction within his dominions he was, 
with good reason, fiercely opposed. We 
are surprised that the rash policy should 
be supported, in a foot-note properly to 
be styled “ alarmist,’’ which states “‘ that, 
in the north, British and Russian terri- 
tory are only divided by....ten miles.” 
It is not seriously suggested that invasion 
will follow such a route. In all this early 
part of the chapter, as in the greater 
nortion of the volume, it is difficult to 
discern a policy. We are to insist, it 
seems, that the Ameer shall allow railways 
and British garrisons within his territory, 
or else we are to refuse “ any longer to 
bind ourselves by agreements.” There 
follows an argument for suppression of 
the independence of the frontier tribes, 
for it is pointed out that, should we 
have to advance to Kabul, the tribes 
will give us trouble on our line of 
communication. Of that fact there can 
be no doubt, but there is not a trace 
of reasoned defence of the advisability 
in any event of advancing to Kabul ; 
while the cost in men and money, and 
ultimate increase of risk, of attacking the 
Waziris and other fierce frontier men, 
largely represented by a valuable element 
in our own army, may be gathered from 
a consideration of the results of our last 
great frontier war. Finally, it is admitted 
“that since the Dane Mission left Kabul 
the Ameer’s attitude appears to have 
undergone a gratifying change.” Never- 
theless, we are “‘ to take advantage of the 





ten years’ term of the treaty with Japan.” 
During the lifetime of the late Ameer 
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many feared that at his death the country 
would be “‘ divided between rival claimants 
or reduced to anarchy”; and that in 
this event we might “‘ not find the boundary 
line respected” by Russia. It produces 
less effect when we are told the same thing 
now. 

A review follows of the situation as it 
is thought to appear to ‘“‘ the Committee 
at St. Petersburg ”’ :— 


“The Committee would consequently 
decide that the initial stage of the campaign 
was all in Russia’s favour, and that nothing 
but Afghan resistance, and difficulties of 
country and supply, would have to be taken 
into aceount.” 


It is, of course, certain that ‘“ Afghan 
resistance and difficulties of country and 
supply,” would be the main obstacles 
to the first stage of Russian advance. 
The six high authorities who alone con- 
tributed to the recent discussion in this 
country of the problem proved, from 
various points of view, that these difficulties 
are stupendous and unlikely to be faced. 
Col. Repington finally comes to the opinion, 
stated in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Balfour as that formed by the Defence 
Committee on the advice of their chief 
military expert, that 


“the main lines of Russian advance.... 
are restricted to two directions—namely, 
first upon Kabul over the more accessible 
paths of the Hindu Kush, and secondly 
upon Kandahar by Herat, Farah, and the 
Helmund....Thus the first operations of 
a Russian Army, subsequent to the seizure 
of Afghan Turkestan and Herat, which 
neither we nor the Afghans can prevent, 
are by compulsion restricted, leaving Persia 
for the moment out of account, to two lines 
widely separated and leading, in a sense, to 
divergent objectives....The advance over 
the Hindu Kush presents great difficulties 
from the point of view of physical obstacles. 
...-It is not likely that the Russian forces 
first despatched upon this venture would 
be large. The badness of the paths, the 
difficulties and the length of the line of 
march, and the absence of resources do not 
permit of the employment of large bodies.” 


Next comes a defence of Lord Kit- 
chener’s railway policy :— 


“The Russians....are at this moment 
nearer....than we are....In order to 
retrieve this situation... .the Indian Govern- 


ment are at present engaged in extending 
the Peshawar railway to Loi Shulman and 
Khula towards Dakka, and....to Parachi- 
nar.” 


The map printed by Mr. Angus Hamilton 
shows Dakka, which is Afghan, as our 
railway station. It was all along certain 
that we should not be allowed to take this 
railway across the Afghan frontier, and 
the money which has been spent upon it 
is, in our opinion, worse than wasted. 

Now comes the more serious and the 
fresher argument based upon the possi- 
bility of the construction of a Russian 
railway along the Persian frontier in 
Seistan, turning “‘ the flank of the position 
taken up by Mr. Balfour.” Here, and 
here only, we have a possibility, remote 
though it be, of contact between a Russian 
force and a force from India—upon the 
Lower Helmund. The country is wholly 
destitute of supplies, and railway construc- 





tion on both sides would be slow and 
difficult. The suitability of the country 
for camel transport, and the possession 
by us of the finest camels of Asia in the 
Brahui districts upon this line, form a 
valuable asset on our side. Our com- 
munications lie with Karachi through a 
country permanently pacified by Sande- 
man. The wisdom of the selection of our 
Quetta position and of our Pishin frontier 
is justified by these new considerations ; 
and the more the map and writings of 
Sir Thomas Holdich and the members 
of the Seistan Mission are studied, the 
greater will be seen to be the advantage 
which we possess as against Russia in 
operations along the northern frontier of 
Baluchistan. 

We cannot agree with our author that 

in toning down Lord Kitchener’s original 
demands “‘ Governments have remained 
....persistently and discreditably blind.” 
Neither do we believe that 
“since Lord Kitchener was appointed to 
the command of the Army in India, a saner 
idea of our Imperial responsibilities and of 
the means of meeting them has fortunately 
prevailed.” 
In an article on Mr. Balfour’s speech of 
May, 1904, criticisms are offered by the 
author upon the late Prime Minister’s 
caution ; and he is called upon to “‘ revise 
his speech for publication,” in the sense 
of observations offered by him in reply 
to Sir W. Evans Gordon and others who 
spoke in answer to the opening statement 
of the then Prime Minister. A foot-note 
says: “The Prime Minister’s speech 
was subsequently revised and reprinted ” 
—which is true. The revision, however, 
did not affect the point at issue. 

We turn from the consideration of the 
Indian problem to the others presented 
by Col. Repington. We agree with him 
that, unfortunately, “‘the land defence 
of Egypt may one day become the leading 
theme of our defence problems.’ We 
recognize the truth of the argument, 
in his chapter on the Low Countries, 
that the annexation by Germany 
of Antwerp and of the Dutch ports 
“would infallibly and materially 
increase the already heavy strain of our 
expenditure for defence by sea and land.” 
Here again, however, we find that a reason- 
able strategic consideration of circum- 
stances which may one day arise is marred 
by over-statement. The influence of 
Germany in Holland is described at 
length, but the caricatures of Simplicissi- 
mus can hardly be likely to affect Dutch 
minds in a pro-German direction ; for its 
deadliest shafts are reserved for the 
Kaiser and his policy. The author 
states with much frankness an argu- 
ment which tells the other way, in his 
interesting note on the effect of the 
creation of the Hague tribunal in support- 
ing the neutrality and the popularity of 
Holland, and guarding her against attack. 
There seems, indeed, no ground for the 
belief that the present German Emperor 
is ever likely to enter upon the dangerous 
policy of Dutch annexation. Interference 
in Hungary is less improbable. 

Col. Repington makes, by the way, 





many contributions towards the considera- 
tion of what would happen in the un- 
likely event of war between France and 
Germany. He evidently believes — we 
think rightly—that Germany would shrink 
from that direct offensive against France 
on land which she loudly proclaims to be 
her military policy in the event of war. 
We also agree ‘with our author that the 
French fleet would be less likely to be in a 
position to give a good account of itself 
against Germany than the French land 
forces. Col. Repington, however, hardly 
states the reason for his conviction which 
we should be inclined to put forward in 
its support. In our review of ‘ Quittons 
la Méditerranée ’ (August 26th, 1905) we 
pointed out the paralyzing effect upon 
French naval operations which the attempt 
to be strong both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Channel must have in the 
(unlikely) event of war with Germany. 
At the time of the scare last year, which 
there was in fact nothing at all to justify, 
the French Mediterranean fleet was moved 
round Spain to the Atlantic ; but reliance 
upon Toulon as the principal naval station 
is fatal to true French policy, which 
should rely mainly upon Brest. Italian 
attack on France in the early stages of a 
war the success of the embassy of M. 
Barrére long ago made impossible. We 
fully agree in the author’s recognition of 
“the desperate character of the German 
enterprise ” of a land attack on France ; 
and we concede to him the remote possi- 
bility that stale-mate in such an (unlikely) 
war might lead to danger for Belgium and 
even Holland. His conclusion, however, 
is our own, that a Power attacking France 
would be certain of “ isolation,’ and that 
the Germans before facing it would 

‘ask themselves whether they are not 
endangering their vital interests if they stake 
upon a doubtful hazard the splendid results 
achieved by the great founders of German 
unity.” 

Many other topics of interest are 
treated in this important volume. The 
cost of the defence of the British Empire 
is understated, and the amount to which 
we were told, in a chapter written in 1903, 
it threatened ‘‘ shortly to rise ’’ was in fact 
attained in the following financial year. 
The amount of expenditure from loan and 
that of the increasing cost of the Cana- 
dian militia are commonly understated, 
and two millions a year have long been 
spent from Civil Service Estimates upon 
mobile military forces, additional to those 
which can properly be styled mere military 
police. 

In a paper of 1903, which, however, 
has been revised for the present volume, 
Col. Repington fails to adopt the optimistic 
view of our maritime communications in 
time of war which is confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty evidence before the Food Supply 
Commission, reinforced as it now is by 
the article on the subject by Mr. Thursfield 
in ‘ The Naval Annual’ of this year. In 
discussing the Report of the Esher Com- 
mittee he mentions as an item of progress 
approved by him “the abolition of linking 
for the provision of drafts,” which has not 
been adopted, and which—to judge by a 
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recent article from his pen—he has now 
abandoned, although The Times in its 
editorial columns continues to hold the 
sounder and more modern view. There 
is some exaggeration in the estimate in 
many passages of Lord Kitchener’s ability, 
which is placed at ledst upon a level with 
that of Frederick the Great. The author’s 
pretty style finds free scope in many 
epigrams. Our Staff is roughly handled ; 
and the German Staff, though reeommended 
for admiration, is rightly reminded of its 
recent “ belief in the prompt and early 
triumph of a foreign army which gets 
soundly beaten.” Col. Repington, how- 
ever, seems to work up in his chapter on 
‘ The General Staff ’ to the suggestion that 
Lord Kitchener should be its permanent 
head—a selection which would probably 
secure for that general a thorny crown 
similar to that now worn by Sir John 
Fisher. 

The Manchester Guardian has discovered 
on the day on which we pen this notice 
that to render the militia liable to service 
abroad is to enact conscription, inasmuch 
as there exists by law the ballot for the 
militia. This doctrine is confirmed by a 
passage at p. 121 of the book before us ; 
but we believe it to be unfounded, inas- 
much as the statutory ballot is for a “local 
militia,’ which is not the militia as it 
stands, and still less the militia as it will 
be by the future statute. In this respect 
attack on Mr. Haldane’s scheme will not 
be well founded. 

While differing from Col. Repington we 
heartily commend to thoughtful people 
this volume, and, indeed, all his writings. 








OXFORD IDEALISM. 


ddola Theatri: a Criticism of Oxford 
Thought and Thinkers from the Stand- 
point of Personal Idealism. By Henry 
Sturt. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Nature of Truth: an Essay. By 
Harold H. Joachim. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


Since the philosophy of John Stuart Mill 
ceased to be paramount in English specu- 
lation there has been, as every one knows, 
a period in which the strongest influence 
has been German Idealism. Mill himself, 
for all practical purposes, was unaffected 
by Kant or Hegel, and the full force of 
Kant’s Copernican revolution and of the 
different forms of Idealist philosophy 
which sprang up after it with striking 
swiftness began to be felt in England only 
when the latter half of the last century 
was well on its way. This fact has been 
not infrequently noted with amusement, 
for the German influence, once let into 
possession, maintained itself so stoutly 
both at Oxford and elsewhere that Kant 
and Hegel seem to have had an English 
period of flourishing in addition to their 
mative lives. “All good philosophers 
when they die go to Oxford.” But now 
that a Mill centenary has made it decent 
to look back and observe our course since 
Mill gave up steering us on the traditional 
EnglishZtrack, it is evident enough that 





we have had good fortune in being 
oyiabeis: it has suited us well to 
have been slow. We have been Hegelians, 
but we have been psychologists as well. 
We have studied Kant, but free from the 
baffling Wolffian metaphysics from which 
Kant was never free. We had the science 
of the nineteenth century for our instruc- 
tion before we became epistemologists— 
an incalculable advantage to a “ critical 
philosophy.” We have been saved the 
fever and vice of system-making; and 
the age of special science has proved fata] 
to those tendencies of riotous deduction 
which led Schelling to announce that all 
material substances are forms of iron, 
and Hegel to write wild nonsense about 
the moon. It is true, no doubt, that the 
progress of science has carried with it 
all the threats of Naturalism, and that not 
a little of the strength of the German 
influence has been due to the line of 
escape from Naturalism which T. H. 
Green and many others descried in the 
transcendental Ego of Kant and the 
Hegelian doctrine of the Categories. To 
some extent the accidents of our scientific 
progress have fostered Idealism in an 
unworthy way by tempting us to think 
that difficulties, which the further progress 
of science itself has shown to be unreal, 
compelled us to be Idealists or nothing. 
On the whole, however, ‘‘ the watchdog 
of the sciences”? has done its work, 
and specialists have seldom’ “ pushed 
beyond the mark” to make their cate- 
gories the last word without having to 
look to their heels. 

In Mr. Sturt’s ‘ Idola Theatri’ we have 
a survey of this period and a criticism of 
Green, Mr. Bradley, and Prof. Bosanquet, 
the leaders of this school at Oxford. Un- 
fortunately, this is written from a very 
narrow outlook. It is history to suit a 
special interest. The attempt is made 
to convict Idealism of three great crimes 
—called Intellectualism, Absolutism, and 
Subjectivism. These are all heads resting 
on one neck—the “ Passive Fallacy,” as 
it is called: the neglect, that is, to take 
proper account of the active or dynamic 
aspects of experience. Now it is a long- 
standing criticism of Hegel that an 
excessive emphasis on the purely intel- 
lectual side of spirit—‘‘ Panlogismus ”’ it 
has been called in Germany—led him to 
a theory of the world which ignored 
fundamentally important aspects of the 
reality which he professed to explain. 
The same can be said of Cartesianism, 
and especially of Spinoza. The English 
Idealist School has, however, devoted 
much time to ethics and psychology— 
especially to the former under the influ- 
ence of Kant. Without saying that it 
has always given the dynamic aspect 
of experience its due, one can at least be 
certain that much of Mr. Sturt’s labour 
is an endeavour to introduce this favoured 
topic into discussions which gain nothing 
by its presence. This is particularly 
clear when Mr. Sturt criticizes Idealist 
logic. 

Let us take first his criticism of Prof. 
Bosanquet’s use of the analogy between 
forms of judgment and the forms of plants 





in calling his ‘ Logic’ a “‘ morphology of 
knowledge ” :— 

“Why should the mind run off, so to 
speak, upon a side path and invent these 
curious forms ? The obvious answer, from 
which, however, Prof. Bosanquet is excluded, 
is that they are invaluable helps to us in our 
task of understanding and mastering reality.” 


There is no great flood of new light let 
in upon the dark places of logic by any 
reflections of this kind. ‘ Pragmatism,” 
however, we are told, requires a great 
change in accepted explanations of the 
functions of knowledge :— 

**Deductive Inference will be, primarily, 
the process by which, having formed a plan, 
we reason to the details necessary for its 
realisation : Inductive Inference will be the 
invention of a plan to meet a situation which 
calls upon us for action.” 


Mr. Sturt does not sufficiently consider 
whether the nature of judgment is affected, 
for any purpose of logic, by a reflection of 
this sort. The judgments “I will bring 
a table” or ‘‘ The cows will come home 
to-night’ are not judgments of a sort 
unknown to the poor Idealist, who is 
familiar with ‘‘I am bringing a table” 
or “The cows are coming home.” No 
more is to be said about them than has 
been or might be said about the “ static 
inferences of abstract science,’ unless 
the science of logic is to degenerate into 
small-talk. 

Take, again, the criticism passed in 
chap. ix. upon Mr. Bradley’s definition of 
judgment as “the act which refers an 
ideal content recognized as such to a 
reality beyond the act.” This, we are 
told, ignores the active and creative side 
of judgment, and is inapplicable to cases 
where we act upon reality :— 

“The simplest action, mending a quill 

pen, for example, involves judgments in 
which we do not offer ideas to reality to 
accept or reject, but in which we impose 
ideas upon reality.” 
What Mr. Sturt’s notion of a judgment is, 
and whether there is any necessity in his 
view for a judgment to be either true or 
false, or to be capable of being either, one 
is left in doubt; and the “ logic of Prag- 
matism”’ has no great future unless it 
can come to terms with itself upon this 
point. 

Finally, we notice that King Charles’s 
head appears in connexion with the dis- 
junctive judgment. ‘The disjunctive 
judgment,” says Mr. Bradley, “ rests on 
the assumption that we have the whole 
field, and by removing parts can deter- 
mine the residue.”’ This is, in Mr. Sturt’s 
view, inadequate to disjunctive judg- 
ments which deal with future events, 
e.g., ** We are going to London next week 
or the week after.” ‘It is absurd to say 
in regard to the future that we have the 
whole field: for the field has not yet 
come into existence.” What Mr. Sturt 
would say to the proposition “ A triangle 
is equilateral, isosceles, or scalene,” it is 
not easy to guess; but even with regard 
to a field it is indeed pragmatical to insist 
on possessing it in fee simple as a con- 
dition of imagining it. 

The discussion of ‘‘ Absolutism ” is in 
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reality a critique of the ‘‘ Feeling-Abso- 
lutism ” of Mr. Bradley’s ‘ Appearance 
and Reality,’ and though Mr. Sturt urges 
with much force a great many objections 
to such a philosophy, it is very doubtful 
whether the mere existence of such a form 
of Absolutism does not prove that the 
“Passive Fallacy” is not the unique 
Satanic force for which the Pragmatist 
has taken it. 

Mr. Joachim’s essay is an examination 
of three typical notions as to what truth 
is, and it will be found the most direct of 
all recent attempts to answer Pilate’s 
question. The standpoint of the author 
is familiar, as many of the most 
characteristic parts of his work come as 
a restatement of doctrines promulgated 
with great vigour in Mr. Bradley’s 
* Principles of Logic.’ The old belief in 
the doctrines of “formal logic” as an 
account of the nature of thought and its 
processes no longer obtains, save as a stage 
which it is necessary to reach and to leave 
behind. No school of thinkers that we 
know of has a single good word to say for 
the traditional logic when taken strictly 
as a science, or even as an art. It is true 
that Oxford itself boasts a lively school 
of ‘‘ Pragmatists,” some of whose pro- 
minent representatives profess much 
hostility to the Hegelian principles which 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Joachim expound. 
Of this school there is, however, no criticism 
in this essay. 

As already mentioned, three methods of 
regarding truth are here examined. The 
first is the correspondence-notion—that 
is, that the truth of a judgment consists 
in its “ re-presenting ”’ or ‘* corresponding 
to’”’ the facts. This, it is shown, cannot 
be maintained in the form which requires 
each element on the one side to have a 
determinate element — one and only one 
—on the other. We are therefore pushed 
on to a modification of the correspondence- 
notion which requires us to conceive of 
the two factors as each a part of a whole, 
and as each fulfilling the same function 
in its own whole that the other factor 
fulfils in the other whole. Thus truth as 
correspondence gives way to the coherence 
view of truth. The second view of truth 
is that which Mr. Joachim finds to be 
implied by the metaphysics of Mr. Bert- 
rand Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore. Accord- 
ing to this view, experiencing makes no 
difference to facts, and truth and falsity 
belong to ‘ propositions ’’ in themselves, 
and must be recognized, if at all, imme- 
diately. The third theory discussed 
we have already mentioned—that truth 
consists in ‘systematic coherence,” 
which is the characteristic of a signi- 
ficant whole—a concrete coherence, and 
not a mere formal consistency. This 
theory is developed on lines familiar 
to all readers of Mr. Bradley. A dis- 
cussion on degrees of truth is necessitated 
by the consideration that if the common- 
sense view is true, the ordinary universal 
propositions of science are absolutely 
and completely true, and not merely 
true on a certain plane, and as part of a 
larger whole. Those—and they are many 
—who have regarded Mr. Bradley’s chapter 





in the ‘ Principles of Logic ’ on categorical 
and hypothetical judgments as the most 
acute and important logical discussion 
of the last half-century will be glad indeed 
to have Mr. Joachim’s revised and pro- 
found treatment of the same argument 
—an argument which has been dealt with 
in the first book before us in a hostile 
way, in the interests of ‘ Pragmatism.” 
Mr. Joachim points out in the Preface 
that he has made no mention of this school, 
but one of the reasons why we are pleased 
to see this book is that, by carefully re- 
stating the main logical positions of Ideal- 
ism, Mr. Joachim will almost certainly 
force the Pragmatist’s stock of ideas into 
a more close comparison with the problems 
sought to be solved, and also with previous 
attempts at solving them. 








A German Pompadour : being the Extra- 
ordinary History of Wilhelmine von 
travenitz, Landhof{meisterin of Wirtem- 
berg. By Marie Hay. (Constable & 
Co.) 

Tuis “narrative of theeighteenth century,” 

in its handsome scarlet and green binding, 

is a notable piece of work. There is dis- 
tinction in the style, and the writer shows 
such evident familiarity with the period 
and place involved, that certain objections 
which we feel should be made to the 
presentation of the narrative may with 
some show of reason be judged pedantic. 
The fact is that were it not for the Preface, 
the book might almost pass for an his- 
torical novel. Not a foot-note, except 
one, which is in reality an extension 
rather than a corroboration of the text, 
hints at an authority, and no_ biblio- 
graphy of any kind divulges the materials 
used ; only now and again one gets the 
date of a more than usually important 
occurrence. The narrative itself is cast 
in a romantic, emotional mould, such as 
one associates more often with fiction 
than fact; and those researches in the 

Stuttgart archives and ferretings-out of 

forgotten books in dusty old bookshops, 

which, we are told in the Preface, have 
been a delightful labour, are effectually 
kept out of sight in the telling. 

For the author herself we hold this, 
for the reasons stated, to be justifiable, 
even praiseworthy. She may thus attract 
readers who might not have adventured 
upon pages which bore the stamp of 
orthodox biography ; and they will get 
something which is in substance its equi- 
valent, and in manner is at least as 
easy reading as a novel of the higher 
type. But we fear that, in inferior hands, 
the genre might be used as a means of 
confusing the minds of that common 
type of person for whom the line between 
fact and fiction is not easily drawn. 

That the author has in minor matters 
allowed her fancy free rein, and with 
excellent effect, we make no doubt; but 
that she has in no way departed from 
historical truth, either in its general 
spirit or in any important detail, we are 
fully convinced. The main lines of the 
story accord with those given from 





German authorities in Carlyle’s ‘ Fre- 
derick.’ The German Pompadour made 
noise enough in the Empire, and 
her name was by no means unheard 
in Paris; but, unlike Louis XV.’s 
mistress, she did not meddle much with 
foreign policy, and Wirtemberg (we adopt 
the author’s spelling), though not insig- 
nificant, was not France. So she has 
escaped the biographical dictionaries ; 
and the story of a remarkable career has 
slept till now, so far as the world outside 
Germany is concerned. 

Wilhelmine von Griivenitz was sum- 
moned from Giistrow, in Mecklenburg 
(which always appears in the book as 
‘**Mecklemburg”’), where she lived in 
poor circumstances with her widowed 
mother, to be the instrument of a Court 
intrigue and to help a brother’s career. 
A beautiful figure and an exquisite con- 
tralto voice, which had been carefully 
trained, aided by no little address, easily 
sufficed to captivate Eberhard Ludwig [V., 
reigning Duke of Wirtemberg, and to 
overthrow the reigning mistress. A bitter 
struggle with the Duke’s deserted wife 
followed ; and during his absence in the 
war against the French, Wilhelmine was 
actually for a few days cast out of the 
Castle at Stuttgart, and constrained to 
accept the hospitality of the Jews. In 
the days of her power she remembered 
the despised and hated race; and it was 
the gratitude of one of them, Joseph Siiss 
Oppenheimer, who rose to be first minister 
of Wirtemberg, which at the last saved 
the fallen mistress from exile and death. 

Wilhelmine was not content with the 
position of an ordinary mistress. She 
actually induced her lover to go through 
a form of marriage with her, though the 
Duchess was still alive and undivorced. 
This extraordinary proceeding took place 
at the Neuhaus, Oberhausen, on July 29th, 
1707. It was followed by the holding of 
an opposition Court—for the Duchess. 
could not be dislodged from the capital 
—at various places in the duchy, and the 
forced acknowledgment of the newly 
created Countess of Urach as ‘“‘my 
present legal wife,” with “ royal honours ”” 
and residences. This was, in the opinion 
of some of the Gravenitz’s own intimates, 
a very dangerous step; and it brought 
a check to the mistress’s career in the 
shape of a _ brief from Prussia, 
annulling the recent union as bigamous, 
and ordering “this adventuress” to 
leave the Wirtemberg Court. The date 
of this important decree, by the by, is 
not given. It was not immediately 
obeyed : private remonstrances were even 
addressed to Frederick, in which the 
precedent of Henry VIII. of England 
was not very adroitly cited! But the 
discovery of an armed Italian in the 
apartments of the Duchess at Stuttgart 
—a man who was known to be a trusted 
servant of Wilhelmine’s, and who had 
attempted to poison her legitimate rival 
—brought another document from the 
Duke’s suzerain, exiling the favourite: 
from Wirtemberg within six days, and 
banishing her from the Empire. She 
withdrew to a residence at Schaffhausen 
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given her by the Duke of Zollern; and | been possessed of a really magnetic per- 


the Duke was formally reconciled with | 


his wife. 

But the mistress was far from being 
beaten. She secured her return to the 
Wirtemberg Court by the device of a 
nominal marriage with an Austrian noble- 
man, who was given the post of Land- 
hofmeister, or chief Court official of the 
duchy. The Comte de Wiirben never 
saw his wife after the ceremony ; but in 
her capacity as Landhofmeisterin the 
Countess for some twenty years really 
ruled the duchy of Wirtemberg :— 

‘“Tt was only needful to write any decree 
above his Highness’s signature, to affix his 
seal beneath, and to add her own official 
name, ‘W. von Griavenitz-Wiirben, pro 
Landhofmeister Wirtembergs,’ to make the 
writing an unassailable, all-powerful official 
document.” 


The Duke preferred hunting and shooting 
to affairs of State; and the nominal 
Prime Minister had to refer all important 
matters to her. She had, moreover, at 
her disposal a highly efficient secret service. 

At immense expense a magnificent 
chateau named Ludwigsburg, with an 
adjoining residence, termed La Favorite, 
for the mistress, was erected by an 
Italian architect, and an arbitrary decree 
compelled the Wirtemberg trade guilds 
and the richest inhabitants of Stuttgart 
to build houses there. From 1711 until 
the fall of the Grivenitz it became virtu- 
ally the capital of the duchy. Even the 
Erbprinz, the Duke’s heir, and his wife, 
a Prussian princess, resided there after 
their marriage. Once the Duchess 
Johanna Elizabetha left her gloomy 
seclusion at Stuttgart, and journeyed 
thither to make a final appeal to her 
husband : her pathetic failure is described 
with moving skill by the German Pompa- 
dour’s biographer. 

Wilhelmine von Gravenitz reached the 
height of her fortunes when she accom- 
panied Duke Eberhard on his official 
journey to take possession of his new 
territory of Mémpelgard, or Montbéliard ; 
but her day was nearly over. The Duke 
had long begun to tire of this Circe- 
Hecate, “getting haggard beyond the 
power of rouge,” when Frederick William 
of Prussia paid his fateful visit to Lud- 
wigsburg in August, 1730. His Prussian 
Majesty seems to have given the final 
impulse; and in the following year 
General von Schulenburg was relating to 
that monarch’s favourite, Grumbkow, 
how he had recently, in conversation 
with the Crown Prince (the great 
Frederick), cited Wilhelmine as an ex- 
ample of the inevitable reverses which 
attend a monarch’s female favourites. 
Imprisoned at Hohenasperg (where her 
window looked upon Ludwigsburg), and 
afterwards more straitly at Hohen-Urach, 
the fallen Countess was finally charged 
with treason, purloining of lands and 
money, witchcraft, bigamous intent, and 
attempted murder. She was almost cer- 
tainly guilty of the second and the last 
two offences ; and it is clear that she had 
some belief in the virtue of philtres and 
magical potions, while she seems to have 





sonality. Her popular sobriquet of Zand- 
verderberin testifies to her acquisitive 
powers. Before the trial Eberhard Lud- 
wig was dead ; and the sentence of death 
which was passed was commuted by the 
Prussian monarch to perpetual imprison- 
ment and forfeiture. Ultimately, by Jewish 
influence, a free pardon was obtained ; and 
the released prisoner died during a fare- 
well visit to the deserted Ludwigsburg. 

We have not attempted to reproduce 
the romantic charm with which the story 
of the early love of Duke Eberhard and 
Wilhelmine is invested by the narrator, 
or to dwell upon such picturesque passages 
as the various interventions of the Duchess 
Dowager in the drama, or the revenge of 
the pietist preacher Miiller for the rejection 
of his advances to Wilhelmine before she 
left Giistrow. We do not feel so sure of 
the author’s psychology as of her history. 
When one is told of a woman, who only 
wanted ‘‘fine linen and fair raiment, 
honour and power,” and who was genu- 
inely in love with her Duke, developing 
into an utterly hard-hearted, unscrupu- 
lous, and revengeful being within the 
short space of sixteen months, Nemo 
repente rises in the memory. Certain 
observations upon the male sex also 
strike us as unduly cynical, if not alto- 
gether false. But of the power shown 
in the book to convey an atmosphere and 
describe a place or a scene there can be no 
question. In mere matters of fact there 
is little to notice, and misprints are rare. 
We hardly think the writer justified in 
asserting that Louis XIV. “ won the day ”’ 
in the Spanish Succession War, though 
we guess what was in her mind; and the 
ruler of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel should 
surely not be styled “ Elector,” even in 
the sense in which he of Hesse-Cassel bore 
that title. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Coniston. By Winston Churchill. 
millan & Co.) 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, the American 
novelist, has already gained a reputation 
as a writer of stories dealing with American 
history. His books have been very success- 
ful in the United States, partly because 
of their merit, and partly because they 
appealed to the patriotism of his fellow- 
countrymen. In ‘Coniston’ he has for- 
saken the field of history, and written a 
novel of which the hero is an illiterate 
New England “ boss,”’ who, by shrewdness 
and force of character, has made himself 
the virtual ruler of the commonwealth. 
There is nothing in the choice of subject 
nor in the author’s treatment of it which 
can flatter American patriotic pride, and 
the book must owe its success purely to 
its merit as a novel. But there is no fear 
that ‘Coniston’ will prove a disappoint- 
ment for the author. It is one of the 
strongest and best novels of the year, and 
by comparison dwarfs Mr. Churchill’s 
historical novels. The skill with which 
he has drawn his hero—neither concealing 
nor palliating his acts of political brigand- 
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age, and yet compelling the reader secretly 
to admire the strength and courage of the 
man, and to perceive and love his lovable 
qualities —fully merits the epithet 
“superb.”’ And Jethro Bass, the “ boss,” 
is only one of a multitude of men and 
women into whom Mr. Churchill has 
breathed the breath of life. He has 
shown us a whole New England village, 
with the accuracy not of the lifeless photo- 
graph, but of the canvas of a great painter. 
The book has more than five hundred 
pages, but each page has its excuse for 
being. Mr. Churchill tells his story admir- 
ably. He grips his reader in the first 
paragraph, and never relaxes his hold. 
That a writer should have made com- 
pletely interesting the sordid intrigues of 
American politics, the strife between rival 
railway companies, and the petty jealousies 
and meannesses of village trades- 
men and small farmers, is a genuine 
triumph. With the exception of an 
occasional mannerism which suggests that 
Mr. Churchill is a rather indiscriminating 
admirer of Carlyle, the book is thoroughly 
well written, and it is not too much to 
say that it places him at the head of 
contemporary American novelists. 


A Benedick in Arcady. By Halliwell 
Sutcliffe. (John Murray.) 


Every one who read ‘A Bachelor in 
Aready’ will open this book with an 
expectation of enjoyment. Not every 
one will close it without a feeling of dis- 
appointment. The scene is the same, 
but it has lost some of its colour and 
breeziness. Cathy is not less fascinating 
as wife than as maid; the Wanderer is 
as courtly and buoyant as ever; but 
the Bachelor, by turning Benedick, has 
become rather a different being. His 
touch with nature is less intimate. 
Instead of the delightful notes on gardens, 
fields, animals, and birds in the earlier 
book, we have attractively written essays 
on such subjects as the Stuarts, super- 
stition, the yeomanry, and old age. 
While the Bachelor was content to observe 
the Benedick is inclined to preach. The 
book will be an agreeable companion for 
a summer afternoon, and is disappointing 
only because its predecessor was much 
better. 


Joseph Vance: an Ill-written Autobio- 
graphy. By William De Morgan. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue complaint may possibly be made 
that ‘Joseph Vance’ has little or no plot. 
But is a plot a necessary part of a book 
which professes to be an autobiography ¢ 
The life of the average man is neither a 
tragedy nor a comedy, and it would 
be hard to find in his autobiography 
a satisfactory plot. ‘Joseph Vance’ 
impresses the reader as the truthful record 
of a life, and as that is what the author 
intended, we need not lament the absence 
of a plot. The book is written in a lei- 
surely fashion. It suggests the talk of 
an intelligent man who has something to 
say, and all night in which to say it, and 
9 
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the listener must be unusually obtuse who 
does not find pleasure in listening. There 
is abundance of humour in Mr. De Morgan’s 
story, and it is found not only in the 
humorous remarks made by the author, 
but also in the essentially humorous cha- 
racteristics of several of the people to 
whom he introduces us. The reader 
may fancy that the task of reading will 
be long enough to be tiresome; but if 
he has any appreciation of work that is 
humorous, thoughtful, pathetic, and tho- 
roughly entertaining, he will not regret 
the length of the story. ‘Joseph Vance’ 
is fresh, original, and unusually clever. 
If it is the author’s first effort, as is appa- 
rently the case, his next book will be looked 
for with interest. 


Bess of the Woods. By Warwick Deeping. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

WE are glad to see that Mr. Deeping has 
now adventured upon his own initiative. 
It was obvious that his talent was 
considerable, but it was also obvious 
that he was not’ trusting to it. 
But his barque now sails the seas alone 
and independently, and we congratulate 
him. This is a vigorous, full-blooded 
romance of the eighteenth century, in 
which the tone and temper of the age are 
most successfully realized. The hard- 
drinking, dissolute squire, the shrewish 
woman of fashion, the decent country 
parson—all are well portrayed. The hero 
is also an admirable figure, though not 
quite so convincing. Perhaps the smug- 
gling community of rascals will recall 
memories of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ but that is 
nothing derogatory to Mr. Deeping’s in- 
vention. The incidents are well managed, 
and the story carries the reader along at a 
rattling speed. A tale of adventure and 
love which is also full of characterization 
and atmosphere is rare enough, but this 
is one; and we hope Mr. Deeping will 
stick to his last. 


Mr. and Mrs. Villiers. By Hubert Wales. 
(John Long.) 


A MARRIAGE which was very much a 
failure is the theme of this novel, and the 
author’s investigation of the causes lead- 
ing up to so lamentable a result does not 
err on the side of reticence. Whether 
any good end can be served by the dis- 
cussion in fiction of subjects more 
appropriate to works on physiology is 
a very doubtful question, since such 
discussion, if it is to have a practical 
value, must plainly be based upon facts, 
not upon the highly coloured present- 
ment of a supposititious and unlikely 
case. From a literary point of view the 
book has appreciable merits, being easy 
to read and in parts powerfully, though 
not pleasantly written ; but none of the 
characters appeals to us. We sympathize 
neither with the unreasonable wife nor 
with the invertebrate husband, nor yet 
with the lady journalist, marked out by 
her talents for eminence in a less modern 
vocation. Even the pattern married 
couple are not so nice as they ought to be. 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Mr. Dovetas Dewar considers that an 
apology is perhaps necessary for the title 
of his book, Bombay Ducks : an Account of 
some of the Every-day Birds and Beasts found 
in a Naturalist’s Eldorado (John Lane). We 
agree with him, and can see no special reason 
why the volume should be so called, rather 
than ‘ Madras Mulls,’ for a great number of 
his subjects come from the Madras Pre- 
sidency, or even ‘ Qui Hies,’ as some of them 
hail from Bengel. Those who have Yule’s 
* Glossary’ will find all that is to be said 
about these nicknames, but for the benefit 
of readers who have not that entertaining 
and learned work it may be explained that 
in Bengal officers had many servants, and 
the mode of summoning one in attendance 
was to call out, Kot hai? (“Is any one 
present ?’’). The ideal reply of the servant 
was, Hdzir; jo hukm? (“I am present ; 
what are your orders?”’). From this 
custom Bengal officers were called “ Qui 
Hies,” or, as the author spells the phrase, 
* Qui-his.””. In Madras and Bombay ser- 
vants were scarcer, and probably would not 
respond to the Bengal call; the officers 
of these presidencies were called ‘‘ Mulls ”’ 
and “ Ducks,” said to be contractions or 
corruptions of “ Mulligatawny ”’ and ‘“‘ Duces” 
= leaders. 

The volume, which is attractively pre- 
sented in the matters of paper, type, binding, 
and illustrations, ‘‘ reproductions of photo- 
graphs of living birds taken by Capt. R. S. F. 
Fayrer, I.M.S.,”’ is a collection of contribu- 
tions to various Indian newspapers, chiefly 
about the commoner birds of the plains of 
India. The little essays or articles are 
pleasantly written, and the descriptions 
are in essentials correct. There is some 
repetition which might have been avoided 
when the papers were collected. Mistakes 
or misprints are few: on p. 247 ‘ tree- 
hunting” should, we suppose, be tree- 
haunting. As to noisy birds opinions will 
differ, for noises affect people’s nerves 
differently. When one is lying awake at 
night in Indian heat the monotonous cries 
of birds at regular intervals are very trying 
—far more so, we imagine, than the chatter- 
ing of sparrows or the call of the landrail in 
this country. Yet the corncrake gets on 
our author’s nerves, and he has no good 
word for him. Now, apart from the pleasant 
associations of spring and summer connected 
with his note, he is in autumn not infre- 
quently surprised by the sportsman in 
pursuit of partridges ; he is easy to shoot, 
excellent on the table, and furnishes most 
desirable feathers for trout flies. In point 
of actual noise the parrots’ house at the 
Zoological Gardens will take a good deal of 
beating. If the author were to try a course 
of it, he would, perhaps, be more lenient in 
his view of other noisy birds. 


Many persons besides sportsmen will 
greatly enjoy reading Life in the Open : Sport 
with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern 
California, by Charles Frederick Holder 
(Putnam’s Sons), because, to a considerable 
extent, description of the chase is sub- 
ordinated to presentation of outdoor life 
in Southern California, a land singularly 
favoured by nature as regards scenery and 
climate, destined to be a great playground 
and health-resort, for Americans chiefly, 
but also for an increasing number of Euro- 
peans. The author tells us that it is not 
merely a place wherein to winter, but is also 
excellent in summer, the intense heat of the 
Atlantic seaboard being unknown :— 

“The truth about Southern California is that 
it is an all-the-year-round land, where it can 


honestly be said the disagreeable features of life 





and climate are reduced tothe minimum. Southern 
California is so cosmopolitan that it belongs to 
all America, and in this oasis between the desert 
and the deep sea the country has a possession that 
will prove in years to come one of its most valuable 
assets. Yesterday it was a great ranch ; to-day it 
is a principality, and has taken its place among the 
great and active centres of life, health, and com. 
merce of the world.” 


The book is divided into twenty-six 
chapters or short essays, unconnected with 
each other, and headed by tastefully designed 
full-page illustrations in which drawing and 
photography are skilfully combined. The 
subjects are various: ‘ Across Country with 
Greyhounds,’ ‘ Deer-Hunting in the Southern 
Sierras,’ ‘El Camino Real,’ ‘ Life in the 
Sierra Madre,’ ‘ A Window of the Sea,’ and 
‘ The Climate ’ may be mentioned as indicat- 
ing the scope. These titles also show in a 
general way what the reader may expect. 
The chapter on wild-fow] is excellent, whilst 
that termed ‘ El Camino Real’ (‘ The King’s 
Highway ’), in which a visit by coach to the 
missions between Los Angeles and San Diego 
is described, has much interest. The author 
has succeeded in conveying the charm of 
such a trip, which can be made in consider- 
able comfort as there are inns or hotels along 
the road. He says :— 

**The old Missions of California are among the 
most attractive features of this country to the 
average person. They are typical California ruins, 
and, like wine, will increase in value as time rolls 
on. Many of the old Missions a few years ago 
were rapidly going to decay, but the Landmarks 
Club of Los Angeles has accomplished good work 
in preventing their destruction. The decay of 
San Fernando, Pala, San Juan Capistrano, and San 
Luis Rey has been arrested, and travellers through 
the fair country will now doubtless have the old 
Missions for all time, as their historical value is 
thoroughly appreciated by the present dwellers in 
the land of the setting sun.” 


* A Window of the Sea ’ is a glass-bottomed 
boat through which marine scenery and fish 
may be observed: at p. 318 there is a re- 
markable illustration from a photograph, 
called ‘ Black and White Sea Urchins,’ of an 
under-sea forest ; and again at p. 322 fish are 
shown swimming as in an aquarium. 

The descriptions of deserts and streams 
which disappear in the sand will remind 
geographers of similar phenomena in other 
parts of the world, notably in Asia, where a 
great proportion of rivers never reach the 
ocean by open channel, and where, in the 
vast deserts of Gobi and the Takla Makan, 
sand, taking the place of water, is formed 
into waves of gigantic size. 

The weak points of the book, at any rate 
for a European reader, are that too minute 
topographical detail is tacked on to some of 
the chapters, which consequently have 
rather the effect of a guide-book without 
maps; and the use of local terms which are 
not generally understood. Yet the volume 
is excellent, and the numerous illustrations 
are of much merit, creditable alike to author 
and publisher. 


Seventy Years’ Fishing. By Charles 
George Barrington, C.B. (Smith & Elder.) 
—Mr. Barrington has produced the most 
interesting book about fishing which we 
have read for a long time: he writes very 
pleasantly, and in a manner not calculated 
to ruffle the hackles of other anglers; he 
does not tell you his method of fishing is the 
best, nor does he consider fly-fishing as the 
first branch of the art, with the rest nowhere. 
To hear some fly-fishers, ‘‘ pure and simple,” 
talk, an outsider might suppose that to be 
able to cast a decent fly transcends in skill 
anything the user of other lures can do; 
whereas it is far more difficult, and requires 
far more practice, to cast a bait from the 
reel with accuracy and delicacy. Mr. 
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Barrington’s reminiscences cover the whole of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, his first trout having 
been killed seventy years ago; since then 
he has, he tells us, never lost an opportunity 
of fishing for salmon, sea trout, trout, and 
grayling. We hope his chapter on the 
Hampshire Avon and its deterioration as a 
salmon river will be read by all who are 
concerned in the movement to place the 
Itchin and Test, the finest trout streams in 
the world, at the mercy of a board who are 
interested only in salmon, and whose action 
on the Avon and Stour has resulted in almost 
extinguishing the salmon in those rivers. 


Mr. W. Earl Hodgson’s Salmon Fishing 
(A. & C. Black), like his former study, 
‘Trout Fishing,’ is more or less in a class by 
itself ; for practice is blended with theory, 
fact with fiction, or at any rate with anec- 
dote, in a way at once charming and con- 
clusive as to his literary skill. He thinks, 
too, with independence, generally, so far 
as we can judge, drawing correct deductions 
from observation; and if he assigns too 
much importance to the opinions of those 
who have written most on the subject, 
oblivious to the fact that their knowledge is 
often in inverse ratio to their literary 
exuberance, the deference shown is in every 
way attractive and becoming in a student. 
As he gains experience he will see, and 
possibly say, more clearly where error lies, 
and perceive on what slender foundations 
many of our instructors respecting salmon 
and their capture build. 

As in ‘Trout Fishing,’ the volume is 
prefaced by plates of model flies reproduced 
in colour; they are well selected and are 
all named, so that a purchaser can readily 
choose end order what he wants, and the 
reproduction is so good that the examples 
might serve as guides for the fly-tier. There 
are seventy-six patterns, and it is suggested 
that enough are not pictured. The choice 
was made by the author, with the assistance 
of Mr. P. D. Malloch, the well-known tackle- 
seller and fisherman of Perth, latterly also 
an agent for shootings and fishings. Exami- 
nation of the pictures recalls the venerable 
remark that more flies are made to catch 
the fisherman than to lure the fish, and 
certainly a man may fish much and kill 
many with a dozen or eighteen flies all told. 
Yet, as the authcr realizes, there are omis- 
sions trom his plates which-some will regret. 

The book begins as it should, after a 

little dalliance with art and nature, reason 
and logic, poetry and sport, with the story 
of the first salmon caught by Mr. Hodgson 
in the Fife Eden, during a Lammas flood, 
with a phantom minnow. He was youthful, 
and the event attracted spectators, among 
them “a white-haired gentleman in un- 
worldly orders.” When the salmon lay on 
the bank, 
‘*the minister, who had been very pleasant in his 
remarks during the struggle, lifted up his voice 
and his silver-topped cane, and delivered an ad- 
dress. Upon my word he did. I was to take a 
solemn lesson from what had happened. Patience 
and perseverance. They had overcome that salmon. 
They would overcome all the difficulties of life. 
Care, diligence, assiduity; no undue haste, which 
would always defeat its purpose. Even as I was 
to be a devoted servant of duty, so, in duty 
accomplished, I was always to be temperate in 
satisfaction.” 

Mr. Hodgson plays delicately with the 
question whether salmon feed in fresh 
water, and the various remarkable theories 
set up as to why they take a lure. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is quoted, and the incon- 
sistency of his remarks is shown. After 
maintaining that when salmon leave the 
sea they abstain from food, he tells of a fish 
that was in fresh water, that had eaten, 
and that meant to eat again, The present 





writer has repeatedly seen salmon feeding 
as voraciously as trout during a rise of 
March brown, and has more than once 
taken them on that fly. 

An interesting feature of the book is the 
brief description of the rivers of Scotland, 
Treland, and England and Wales. Natu- 
rally, it is incomplete, but still it is com- 
prehensive, and the remarks as to deteriora- 
tion are generally sound ; the evils at work 
have been described over and over again, 
with, it is to be feared, but slender results 
in the way of improvement. Lord Galloway 
hits the mark fairly as to one chief cause of 
the falling-off of rivers tor fishing :-— 

**In my opinion...... due to the ridiculous over- 

draining that has taken place on the estate, in 
order to grow corn, which, when grown, does not 
pay. The consequence is that a spate lasts but a 
few hours, and all the rain has gone to the sea, 
instead of, as was the case when I was a boy, the 
river remaining in order for three or four days. 
The effect of the over-draining has been to spoil the 
fishing...... load the estate with debt to pay for the 
draining, and do no earthly good to any one, just 
because some idiot thought he was wiser than the 
Creator, and said that a man was a benefactor to 
mankind who made two blades of corn grow where 
one grew before, ignoring the fact that the soil 
might not be suitable for corn, and that the expense 
of cultivation would take away any profit.” 
The evil is widespread, and has most 
seriously damaged rivers, and agricultural 
land on their banks, of much greater import- 
ance than any in Galloway; but, as is 
shown in the book, a remedy by way ot pro- 
viding a reservoir in the upper waters in 
lieu of the morasses drained, and regulating 
the flow, is one of the possibilities of the 
future. 

Bad as is this reckless draining, the pollu- 
tion of rivers, and the erection of dams and 
obstacles to the free passage of salmon from 
the sea to the spawning beds, are worse. 
Remedies, though available, are unlikely 
to be applied till destruction has gone 


further and done greater damage. Similar 
apathy is shown in matters of greater 


concern, so perhaps it is not remarkable 
that our rivers and lakes are allowed to be 
poisoned. From the window at which these 
lines are written one of the fairest lakes in 
England may be seen in process of destruc- 
tion from a constant discharge of water and 
refuse from mines in the neighbourhood ; 
yet no one objects. 

Plan and sections of a salmon pass from 
Loch Vennachar, regarding which the author 
is sanguine, are given, and we hope that the 
work may be successful. Many passes 
have been made, but few have been useful, 
thougN sometimes it is difficult to account 
for the fact. Fish may be seen neglecting 
them, and vainly expending energy at 
some impossible part of the weir : and usually 
many more fish swim up a fall, holding on 
with extraordinary power to the rock or 
weir they are trying to surmount, than get 
over it by means of a leap. 

The volume is well turned out, has an 
index, and is sufficiently illustrated; it 


should be warmly welcomed in many 
libraries beyond those of anglers. 
A Book of Bridge. By Pontifex. (Blackie 


& Son.)—There are numerous manuals of 
bridge on the market, most of which have 
well-marked virtues and defects. A place 
in the first rank must be given to this 
sound and well-written treatise by “ Ponti- 
fex,’’ who owes little or nothing to his pre- 
decessors, but writes in an eclectic spirit of 
good sense. He abstains from dogmatizing 
on the various points which are still disputed 
between rival schools, but aims rather at 
‘* exhibiting to his readers the rival theories 
of play where the opinions of players differ, 
leaving it to their own judgment to decide 











upon the best.’”’ The author’s chapters on 
the various declarations are particularly 
good, though it is possible that the ‘‘ dash- 
ing”? player will think them too cautious. 
We commend to him, however, the very 
sensible presentation of the argument in 
favour of calling spades on an absolutely 
weak hand (p. 121), which, to the mind of 
the present writer, is entirely beyond cavil. 
The forward player leaves it in the hope 
that his partner may hold four aces or five 
honours in hearts, and thinks that the one 
occasion when this happens counterbalances 
the forty-nine when he loses the odd trick 
or the game. The leads at bridge are 
becoming conventional, though there is still 
dispute as to the lead from king, knave, 
ten: some lead the ten, as at whist, whilst 
others prefer the so-called bridge lead of the 
knave. ‘ Pontifex” inclines in favour of 
the ten, and we think that the balance of 
opinion is with him. The discard is one 
of the most disputed points at bridge. The 
general English rule is to discard from 
weakness, the American to discard from 
strength ; whilst there are many modifica- 
tions of these two simple rules—such as 
the ‘‘opposite’’ discard, or the system 
recommended, on whist lines, by “ Helles- 
pont.” ‘ Pontifex” inclines to think, with 
Mr. Elwell, that the rule of discarding 
always from strength is preferable, though 
he scarcely pays adequate attention to the 
really strong argument against it, which is 
that, when there are no trumps, this discard 
may often mean the loss of a very probable 
trick. When a suit has been declared, the 
discard from strength is certainly the best, 
and we should ourselves prefer it to be under- 
stood that a player discarded from strength 
when there were trumps, but from weakness 
when playing without them. In the latter 
case there are almost always two discards, 
at least, as soon as the dealer gets in with 
his long suit, and it is thus possible to show 
one’s suit with certainty without throwing 
a valuable card from it. Of course, with 
average players, the actual system of dis- 
carding does not matter so much as that 
both partners should agree upon it and 
watch for it: how often is it the case, except 
in really good company, that they omit to 
do the latter! ‘‘ Bumble-puppy ” has by 
no means disappeared since whist went out 
of fashion ; indeed, it is more prevalent than 
ever since the easier and more popular game 
came in. We commend this admirable 
little book to bridge players, who will pro- 
mote the happiness of their partners and 
their own prosperity if they take heed to its 
instructions. A number of excellent illus- 
trative hands are appended. 


Saturday Bridge. By W. Dalton. (West 
Strand Publishing Company.)—Mr. Dalton, 
whose book is chiefly composed of papers on 
bridge which have been a lively feature of 
The Saturday Review, writes for players who 
have mastered the rudiments of this 
fascinating game. He follows the usual 
routine of such works, beginning with a series 
of chapters on the declaration, going on to 
consider the opening lead, the play of the 
third hand, and the discard, and winding 
up with a long and interesting chapter on 
the play of the dealer. Mr. Dalton is a well- 
known player of wide experience, and every- 
thing he publishes is of interest to students 
of the game, although we can hardly sub- 
scribe to his denunciation of other writers 
on the ground that they are not ‘‘ members 
of well-known London clubs.” His con- 
cluding chapter is thus devoted to a pane- 
gyric of “‘ practice ’ as opposed to “ theory.” 
‘There is,” he says, ‘“‘as much difference 
between bridge as these men [i.e., the leading 
club players} know it and theoretical bridge 
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as there is between the play of the Australians 
and the cricket of some little provincial club.” 
This is rather hard upon Hellespont and the 
other “ theorists,’ who have nevertheless 
been taken as instructors by a large propor- 
tion of the rising generation of bridge players. 
Of course Mr. Dalton is suffering from a 
slight mental confusion in his comparison 
of bridge to cricket. It is true that practice 
counts for a great deal more than theory at 
any game which involves physical skill: the 
nice co-ordination of eye and hand on which 
such games depend can only be acquired by 
long training of the muscles, and no amount 
of *‘ book-work ”’ can impart it. But in a 
game of intellect pure and simple it is possible 
to acquire considerable skill by the careful 
study of books—else why should Mr. Dalton 
and his rivals take the trouble to write them 
in such numbers ?—and we cannot agree 
with him that actual play in good company 
is the only possible way ct learning the nicer 
points of the game. No doubt it is the 
easiest and pleasantest way, though at the 
outset the neophyte will find it involves 
great risks regarding his own purse and his 
partner’s temper. It is just to avoid risks 
of this kind, as tar as possible, that the study 
of a book is desirable. And there are many 
people so constituted by nature that they 
find Hellespont’s laborious analysis of the 
results of a defensive declaration by the 
dealer, based on a large number of hands, 
more satisfactory than Mr. Dalton’s bald 
statement that “‘ the best players of the day ” 
do so-and-so. Apart from this matter— 
which it would have been wiser to omit from 
the book, though it was well enough in an 
article exhibiting results — Mr. Dalton’s 
treatise is worthy of a leading place among 
works on the subject, of which, his biblio- 
graphy shows us, a surprising number exist. 
There are plenty ot controversial points in 
his instructions, but as a rule he takes a 
sensible view. We are still waiting for the 
Cavendish of bridge, but books like this 
help to pave the way for his arrival. By the 
way, Mr. Dalton’s contempt for ‘ theory ” 
has led him into the erroneous statement 
that the name of the inventor of the “* fourtb- 
best ” lead is not known to posterity: it 
was Mr. Nicholas Browse Trist, of New 
Orleans. 








COUNTRY BOOKS AND GUIDES. 


The Silvery Thames. Described by Walter 
Jerrold. With Sixty Illustrations in Colour 
by Ernest W. Haslehust. (A. Cooke.)— 
In the present work, which describes the 
course of the Thames from source to sea, 
the quality of the illustrations is very good, 
and it may be said, though we would not 
depreciate Mr. Jerrold’s interesting com- 
ments, that these constitute the chief charm 
of the book. In a few instances the reds 
and yellows offer too vivid a note; but 
herein they are in marked constrast to the 
great majority of the plates, which possess 
an air of quietude and distinction admirably 
interpretative of the sylvan beauty of 
Thames scenery, and serve to show effectively 
the delicate harmonies of the riverside tints. 
The range of subjects begins with the tran- 
quil Gloucestershire meadows where the 
Thames rises, and ends amid the open water 
at its mouth, ‘ Looking Southward to the 
Nore.’ Of the places through which it flows 
famous either for natural beauty or for 
historical or romantic associations, few, if 
any, have escaped the illustrator. The 
standard is very even, but among the 
most pleasing pictures are Moulsford 
Ferry and Medmenham Abbey, and the 
sketches of the Nuneham and Cliveden 
woods, 





Mr. Jerrold’s text contains an exact 
itinerary, interspersed, as occasion requires, 
with antiquarian, topographical, and literary 
lore. Memories of Pope at Twickenham, 
of Shelley at Marlow, of Morris at Kelmscott 
lend interest to his pages, which record 
likewise the homage of poets to the river 
from Drayton to Matthew Arnold. The list 
might well have been continued by a refer- 
ence to the beautiful ode of Mr. Bridges 
beginning :— 

There is a hill beside the silver Thames 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine. 
True, the precise locality is intentionally not 
revealed, and the ode therefore finds no 
outstanding place in the itinerary ; but the 
lines render the peculiar charm of Thames 
scenery with an exquisite fidelity of detail 
which rivals that of ‘Thyrsis’ or ‘The 
Scholar-Gipsy.’ Mr. Jerrold’s division of 
the course of the river into three sections 
—‘ The River of Quiet,’ from the source to 
Oxford; ‘The Stream of Pleasure,’ from 
Oxford to London; and ‘ The Highway of 
Commerce,’ from London to the Nore— 
might perhaps move a reader to remark 
that there is plenty of quiet on the river 
below Oxford, and a certain amount of 
pleasure above it; but the titles fairly 
indicate the main characteristics of the three 
divisions. 

The tranquil beauty of the ‘‘ Upper River,” 
as the first portion has come to be known, 
is rendered with a special sympathy in Mr. 
Haslehust’s drawings. Of Oxford itself the 
volume does not profess to treat. As Mr. 
Jerrold remarks, ‘it can neither be hit off 
in a phrase nor summarized in a chapter.” 
So he confines his attention strictly to the 
river, and while traversing the somewhat 
unattractive stretch that lies between Port 
Meadow and Folly Bridge avails himself of 
the opportunity of observing the Osney 
gasworks. When the sight of the college 
barges by the Christ Church meadow does 
move Mr. Jerrold to digress a little, he does 
not seem on very sure ground. He is 
apparently under the impression that Com- 
memoration precedes Eights’ week in the 
Summer Term, instead of coming at the end 
of it. 

The rather slender evidence on which it 
has been held that the name Thames was 
from earliest times applied to the upper 
waters of the stream is accepted by our 
author, in preference to the poets’ conceit 
of the river, like the name, being produced 
by the union of the Thame and the Isis. 
There is surely, however, a needless touch 
of asperity in the remark that “ the Isis is 
the nickname under which the river mas- 
querades chiefly in the eyes of Oxonians.” 


Mr. Wilfrid Ball’s pictures of Sussex, a 
new “colour book” just published by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, are excellent, and 
fairly represent the varied beauties of the 
county. He has, of course, made the best 
of everything; but his pictures are both 
comely and like the places they represent, 
while the colour process has generally pro- 
duced good results. 

The text, which is anonymous, bears but 
little relation to the pictures, and leads off 
with a dissertation on the physical geography 
of the county and its prehistoric aspect. We 
find it decidedly interesting, but it may 
irritate others. It lays, at any rate, the 
peculiar character of the county vividly 
before the reader, and is a novelty in dealing 
at length with early rather than recent 
history. It may be the work of one of our 
brilliant young authors writing in a hurry, 
for it is disfigured by a cocksure tone 
which the numerous generalizations do 
not always justify. The whole makes an 
attractive volume. 





The Hastings Road. By Charles G. Harper. 
(Chapman & Hall.}—There are so many ways 
to wander in that Mr. Harper’s task will 
never be completed. He has not yet ex- 
hausted all the main roads of England, and 
when he has, there will yet remain the by- 
roads and cross-roads, equally alive with 
interest and tradition. This new volume 
follows the line of its many predecessors, 
and is written in the same vein. Mr. Harper 
is steeped in the lore and gossip of his high- 
ways, and pleasantly diversifies the way for 
his attendant reader. But the Hastings 
Road was not a highway of prime import- 
ance in the history of coaching. It was 
‘* a pair-horse road,’ contemned by four-in- 
hands. Mr. Harper considers it essentially 
a pedestrian’s road, owing to its hills, and 
many Londoners are familiar with parts of 
it, at any rate. Knockholt Beeches is as 
popular a resort as Box Hill. The route, 
which was originally to Rye, not to the 
fishing village of Hastings, goes through 
Lewisham, Bromley, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Robertsbridge, and _ revives 
historic memories every mile. How short 
a time ago was it that twenty-three miles 
in six hours was considered good riding on a 
highway ? Mr. Harper will still be talking, 
and is instructive. Who realizes that Lord 
Saye and Selederives his title from the family 
name of Say and the village of Seal, near 
Knole Park ? Knole Park has 365 rooms, 
it appears, and the present owner lives in a 
small corner of the house. Mr. Harper 
would have Government ‘allocate grants 
annually to those proprietors who habitu- 
ally admit sightseers, and who make applica- 
tion for aid”’; and he would even have a 
department to superintend and conserve 
historic houses. With easy, idle chatter 
is our journey thus accomplished, until we 
arrive by old Hastings almost before we 
are aware, having listened to a long précis 
of the famous battle by the way. As before, 
the work is set out with many illustrations 
from the author’s pen; but once again we 
regret the lack of a map. But we have 
enjoyed the journey. 


Mr. Harper returns to an old subject in 
The Brighton Road, which appears as the 
first of a series of “‘ Miniature Road Books ”’ 
(Treherne), and measures only 3} inches 
by 23. There are several illustrations, and a 
map is ingeniously inserted at the beginning 
of the volume. The author gossips, as 
usual, pleasantly and well, but we find a 
difficulty in allowing the airs and graces of 
the stylist to one who is guilty of “the 
6t woAAoi”’ and ignorant also of Latin con- 
structions. Mr. Harper has written several 
books, but that does not qualify him to 
extemporize a knowledge of the classics. 


‘ The Car’ Road-Book and Guide. Chiefly 
compiled by the Members of the staff of 
The Car. (The Car Office.)—The compilers 
of this handbook being professed experts 
in the craft and mystery of motoring, it 
would not have been to their credit if they 
had shown ignorance of the special needs of 
motorists. On the contrary, they show a 
good and catholic knowledge of the require- 
ments of the motorist on the road—a person 
distinct in his habits and requirements from 
the motorman in the shop or garage. To 
begin with, the form of the publication is 
pleasing, and looks even more pleasing than 
it is. It looks like a stout volume bound 
solidly in pliant leather, with a wide flap 
covering the front edges. As a fact, it 
seems to have cardboard covers, with a thin 
skin of brown leather, or leather-like com- 
position, over them. But the flap is there, 
and the map pocket is a serviceable reality. 
The editor of this book is a famous motorist 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu; and at the 
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outset of the volume we find a feature which 
should in itself prove valuable, as it certainly 
is calculated to disarm the critic, inclined 
to fault-finding. This consists 0° a few 
blank pages, perforated for convenient with- 
drawal from the book. Upon these pages 
the reader is invited to record his discovery 
of error or blemish in the chapters that 
follow, with suggestions for the improvement 
of a handbook now to be regarded as an 
annual. But, to be just, we should add that, 
so far as we have been able to test it, the 
‘ Road-Book and Guide’ is remarkably free 
from serious inaccuracies. Briefly, it is a 
serviceable and very comprehensive hand- 
book for the man who uses a motor-car for 
country touring. The linen map of the 
United Kingdom contained in the pocket 
afore-mentioned is very useful, and we 
suggest to purchasers of this book the 
desirability of cutting this into strips, along 
the lines of its present divisions, for the 
sake of added convenience in use. The 
Gazetteer section of the book shows consider- 
able thought and originality in its arrange- 
ment. The descriptive signs used are quite 
alluring—a cruet for a restaurant, hammer 
and spanner for repair shops, &c.—though 
one would have thought the words 
“restaurant? and “repairs’’ could have 
been made to occupy no more space. This 
section is arranged alphabetically, and gives 
all the information the motorist is likely to 
require about each place. As a matter of 
curiosity, the reviewer looked down the list 
for the birthplace of Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, Marnhull. It is not there. He looked 
then for Bere Regis, where the D’Urber- 
ville tombs are. It is not there. He looked 
for that famous Hampshire resort of fisher- 
men, with the Pickwickian hotel—Stockport, 
and was surprised to find that missing, 
while far less worthy places figure prominently 
with cruets, and spanners, and other symbols 
of hospitality. But the ‘ Road-Book and 
Guide’ is none the less a desirable produc- 
tion, and rich in useful information for 
travellers. 


Short Spins round London, by A. C. 
Armstrong and Harry R. G. Inglis (Gall & 
Inglis), is an admirable little volume, one of 
the ‘“‘ Contour ’’ Road Books, which convey 
so much in a brief space. The authors have 
done a most useful work for the cyclist, and 
their maps and plans give all sorts of alter- 
native routes, while the index is full. 


‘ 


The Homeland Association have just 
published Harold’s Town and its Vicinity, by 
Freeman Bunting, which is the forty-fifth 
of the ‘“‘ Homeland Handbooks.’ We are 
glad to notice the steady advance of this 
capable series of guides. The present one 
deals with Waltham, Cheshunt, and the 
neighbourhood, and includes a reduced 
Ordnance map on the scale of one inch to a 
mile. There is a good account of Theobalds, 
while a picture of Temple Bar, now erected 
there, is among the illustrations. The date 
of its removal trom London might have been 
given. Details are given in Notes and 
Queries, 5S. viii. 488. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE do not thoroughly understand the 
doctrine which a small volume, The Defence- 
less Islands, by Mr. Cope Cornford (E. Grant 
Richards), is intended to teach. We pre- 
sume it is an increase of the Cruiser force, 
contrary to the opinion of the Board of 
Admiralty. The tendency is now the other 
way, and the decision of the French Govern- 
ment and Parliament, likely to be taken in 
the present year, to cease the building of 





armoured cruisers, shows that the doctrine 
of commerce destruction has had its day. 
There are still some who are alarmed at the 
effect which, in the event of a war with 
Germany, might be produced by commerce- 
raiding on the part of the fast German mail- 
steamers, coaled and armed in distant parts 
of the world. This view is not, we believe, 
shared by the present Board of Admiralty. 
The author quotes in many pages, and 
indeed with a good deal of repetition, words 
from the Report of the Food Supply Com- 
mission, and from the evidence of some of 
the witnesses. It is, however, the Admiralty 
evidence before the Commission which has 
produced an optimistic feeling in the public 
mind, and has done much to reassure even 
the alarmists. Sir John Hopkins and an 
agent of a steamship company at Malta are 
quoted as to the impossibility of using the 
Mediterranean in time of war. The Athe- 
neum has in years long gone past given 
some support to that opinion. It is to the 
full discussion which the matter has recently 
received—partially indicated in those Ad- 
miralty statements and answers which have 
not been kept secret by the Commission— 
that the change in our opinion is due, and 
all the facts which are coming to light in 
such a way as to reveal continental opinion 
go to show that change of belief is not con- 
fined to our own Admiralty. The author 
rests his case upon his statement in several 
passages that all our cruisers will be needed 
by the battle fleets, and that there will be 
none for patrol or for convoy. The Admi- 
ralty evidence shows that the facts are other- 
wise, and the preference of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet for destroyers, as against 
cruisers, has also affected the problem, as 
has the development in the last twelve 
months of wireless telegraphy over great 
distances. We should recommend our 
author to discuss the matter with some of 
those naval officers who held command on 
the Blue side in the recent manceuvres, and 
who had to face difficulties which would 
confront our enemies in time of war. The 
book leaves out of account that discussion 
of the position of neutrals in war which has 
been the most interesting of other new 
developments of the question, and in regard 
to which there is a large recent literature in 
several languages. Some of the author’s 
repetitions of well-known statements rest on 
a different footing. The decrease of British 
seamen is even greater than the quoted 
figures seem to show, inasmuch as these 
count among “ British seamen” a great 
number of persons (stewardesses, for example) 
who are not seamen. There is, however, 
exaggeration in the belief that the alien 
pilot question is important; and there is, 
we think, no reference to the recent decision 
to bring the grant of such certificates to an 
end. Sir Henry Seton-Karr was the member 
who, in a Parliament to which he belonged, 
brought granaries before the House of 
Commons, but it is hardly wise to quote 
him in page after page of this volume as 
though he were (what he never pretended 
to be) an authority upon the Admiralty 
questions involved. To ask us to accept 
the view of this estimable politician against 
that of our own and the French Intelligence 
Departments is to damage the author’s 
argument. There are in the volume some 
evidences of haste, in addition to the repe- 
titions above named. The statistics of our 
re-export of wool are, for instance, contra- 
dictory, as given at p. 125 and p. 126. In 
the former we are said to import wool to 
the value of over twenty-two millions 
sterling, including Turkish goat ‘‘ mohair,”’ 
** of which nearly two million pounds’ worth 
is re-exported.” On the following page we 
are stated to import the same quantity, “‘ of 





which nearly ten million pounds’ worth, or a 
good deal less than half, goes out again, also 
to be manufactured abroad.” 


Memoirs of my Dead Life. By George 
Moore. (Heinemann.)— We have known 
Mr. Moore as an eminent exponent of English 
Zolaism, we have encountered him as a 
critic of the arts, and we have met him as a 
polemical writer on Irish affairs. Here we 
have him in a new and unexpected rédle. 
He has not hitherto been given credit for 
humour, but this burlesque of certain 
modern French writers is diverting. Per- 
haps there will be readers to demur to 
the licence which the humorist allows 
himself at times. He is in fact a little too 
free in his facetious treatment of Gallic or 
sexual sentimentalism. But that is a matter 
of taste. The imaginary person with whom 
Mr. Moore whimsically identifies himself 
might well be the hero of one of M. Pierre 
Loujs’s sentimental extravaganzas. He is 
Gallic to the cravat, which, we are sure, 
spreads in artistic negligence under a@ Gallic 
chin. He is like that Frenchman whom 
Du Maurier amiably derided, the lover who 
embraced Julie, invoking the shade of his 
mother, upon whose tomb they sat. Mr. 
Moore’s chartered libertine professes his 
affection not on tombs, but everywhere, 
and for innumerable ladies. He says 
frankly :— 

‘*My thoughts run upon woman, and why not? 
On what would you have them run? On copper 
mines? Woman is the legitimate subject of all 
men’s thoughts. We pretend to be interested in 
other things. In the smoking-rooms I have 
listened to men talking about hunting, and I have 
said to myself, ‘ Your interest is a pretence: of 
what woman are you thinking?’ We forget 
woman for a little while. The legitimate occupa- 
tion of man’s mind is woman, and listening to my 
friend who is playing music—music I do not care 
to hear, Brahms—I fall to thinking which of the 
women I have known in years past would interest 
me most to visit.” 

The raillery of that is excellent. Does it 
not beautifully square with the intellectual 
equipment of the boulevardier? The hero 
of this mock heroic is a writer, and speaks 
thus of himself :— 

‘“‘T am the youngest of the naturalists, the 
oldest of the symbolists. The naturalists affected 
the art of painting, the symbolists the art of music ; 
and since the symbolists there has been no artistic 
manifestation—the game is played out. When 
Huysmans and Paul and myself are dead it will be 
as impossible to write a naturalistic novel as to 
revive the megatherium.” 

On the whole, he may be said to be some- 
times interested in other things than woman, 
but not for long. He does talk of art a 
little, but his real concern is woman—his 
Marias, and Dorises, and others. He falls 
in and out of “love ” lightly ; he takes the 
‘“‘orand passion” so facilely that he and 
Doris can discuss each other’s Jove affairs 
quite coolly together. He is not particular. 
Love in this queer travesty is but the com- 
plimentary pseudonym for a casual amour. 
He has no shame, no reticence, this brazen 
fldéneur. He has a fount of sentimentality 
which drivels along in an unending stream. 
Of course you get tired of it ; the caricature 
is too prolonged. A joke is always best when 
crisp and short. “‘I am of the romantic 
temperament,” he says; and to write over 
300 pages to show what sort of romance is 
alone possible to that temperament is to 
drag out our enjoyment unconscionably. 
The man assumes his own profound import- 
ance—an excellent touch at which we and 
Mr. George Moore chuckle. He assumes 
further that the world must be enormously 
interested in his feelings. No doubt, if 
such a man existed and set himself down so 
nakedly and unashamed, some of us might 
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feel a little vulgar curiosity to read him. 
But we should not read unashamed. Despite 
his devotion to his elaborate travesty, Mr. 
Moore cannot avoid felicitous passages of 
his own. He writes with freedom always, 
and nowadays with greater grace than he 
wes wont to do. But we wish he would 
exercise his powers on a more worthy object 
than a too-elaborate parody ; for after all 
we have really no interest in the sort of man 
and thing he portrays. 


Messrs. LONGMAN send us Vol. III. of 
Bagehot’s Literary Studies, which is a re- 
issue with three additions: an article from 
The Fortnightly on ‘The Chances of a Long 
Conservative Régime in England,’ and two 
short papers, on ‘ Boscastle ’ and ‘ Mr. Grote ’ 
respectively. We are glad to have as much 
as possible of Bagehot’s writing, for even his 
journalism has an originality and brilliance 
which are rare. The volume contains also 
an excellent paper on ‘ Oxford,’ which, 
though written in 1852, is still much to the 
point. ‘ The Silver Library,” in which this 
reissue appears, contains no work more 
attractive to the cultivated reader than 
these studies by Bagehot, which have long 
been cherished by a select public, and deserve 
to be appreciated everywhere. 

Sociological Papers. Vol. If. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—The Sociological Society’s publica- 
tion of its transactions for 1906 maintains 
the high level of the inaugural volume. The 
names of the contributors themselves com- 
mand respect. Further, by an excellent 
custom, which it is to be hoped will always 
be continued, there are appended to each 
paper both the comments of the members 
actually present at its discussion and written 
criticisms obtained from correspondents 
entitled to speak with authority on the 
particular subject under investigation. Thus 
plenty of room is afforded for diversity in 
the expression of opinions. This is a healthy 
sign, and notably so in the case of a society 
of sociologists. Such a society has, in Eng- 
land at all events, to justify itself in the face 
of a prejudice. Sociology in the past, 
owing, no doubt, to the idiosyncrasies of its 
founders, Comte and Spencer, has shown a 
marked bias towards two things—natural- 
istic dogmatism and megalomania. The 
Sociological Society appears to have started 
with a fixed intention of avoiding both. 

On the one hand, it can impartially lend 
an ear to empiricists of such different schools 
as Dr. Bridges and Prof. Héffding, the one 
a professed Positivist, the other a psycho- 
logist less inclined to argue from nature to 
man than from man to nature. One feels, 
after reading their two admirable papers, 
that at the sociological level all genuine 
philosophies are bound to supplement one 
another, if only because the theory of man 
in society is nothing else than philosophy 
itself. 

But whilst the Society is enamoured of 
synthesis, itseemscapable of keeping its head, 
unlike certain sociological circles in France 
and America. Here and there, perhaps, are 
traces of a certain mental intoxication born 
of high standing-ground and wide prospects. 
Thus Prof. Geddes seems a little wild in his 
talk, though it may be the wildness of 
inspiration ; and Mr. Stuart-Glennie delivers 
himself of rhapsodies that, frankly, we are 
unable to translate into the language of 
science. A comforting sense of weight and 
solidity, however, is afforded by the work 
of Prof. Sadler and Dr. Westermarck, 
standing as they do severally for prac- 
tical experience and for immense research. 
Finally, the honoured example of Dr. 
Galton, “‘ one of the old mammoth-brood,” 
is there to remind us that true science can 
afford to dispense with neither wings nor 





ballast. Prophet-like, he ventures to con- 
ceive of a science of eugenics that shall be for 
humanity nothing less than a religion. Yet 
at the same time he shows by his cautious 
mapping out of the field of inquiry that the 
new science must be established, not by 
what Bacon calls the “‘ anticipation of nature,” 
but by an “ interpretation of nature ”’ pro- 
ceeding continenter et gradatim. Indeed, the 
practical reception of the idea of eugenics 
by the Society affords an excellent test of 
its quality. 


The Fothergills of Ravenstonedale. By 
Catherine Thornton and Frances McLaughlin. 
With Illustrations. (Heinemann.) — The 
bundle of eighteenth-century letters here 
transcribed and capably edited were well 
worth publishing. They are the corre- 
spondence of a typical family of clever, 
industrious young men, sprung from a 
stock of Northern yeomen, strong in body 
and strong in character, who went out into 
the world and won their way to a fair 
measure of success in commerce and the 
Church. The home of their ancestors, 
good statesmen and Churchmen all, was a 
Westmorland farm in the remote valley of 
tavenstonedale. Ressundal, as it is pro- 
nounced locally, though Rossundal is the 
shortened form given here and in the guide- 
books, lies half way between Kendal and 
Appleby, and it was the opportunity afforded 
them by the excellent grammar schools at 
those places, combined with exhibitions and 
scholarships to Queen’s College, Oxford, that 
enabled the Fothergills, like many another 
North-Country lad, to get their fect on the 
first rung of the ladder. The dale in which 
they lived was in those days extraordinarily 
remote. As a natural consequence the 
inhabitants were very much a law unto 
themselves. The rope of the refuge-bell 
hung from the campanile of the church, and 
any culprit who succeeded in reaching this 
sanctuary and ringing this bell might claim 
to be tried—and perhaps hanged—by a 
court of twenty-four estatesmen who held 
their sittings in two rows of benches in the 
church. In the church, too, is still pointed 
out the seat of the ‘‘ dog-whipper,” the 
official whose hard task it was to keep the 
farmers’ dogs outside the sacred building. 
Isolation fosters local feeling; everybody 
who did not belong to Ravenstonedale 
was long despised as ‘‘a foreigner”; and 
tradition required the young men to choose 
their wives from the dale. It is even re- 
corded that on one occasion the young 
women issued a written protest against 
their “‘swains taking to themselves foreign 
partners.” 

It was from such surroundings that George 
Fothergill, the eldest son, having given up 
his birthright to the farm, set forth on horse- 
back, in company with the carrier, on that 
journey to Oxford which was to end in a 
Fellowship at Queen’s College and the 
Principalship of St. Edmund’s Hall. He 
died in 1760, one year before the Hall 
figured prominently in University history, 
when the expulsion of six students for 
‘* Methodistical practices,” such as preach- 
ing in a barn to a mixed multitude and 
talking of drawing nigh unto God, raised a 
storm of protests and pamphlets. But 
before George Fothergill reached the office 
of Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall he had 
endured extreme hardship and _ penury. 
As throughout the Middle Ages poverty 
was the key-note of student-life, so, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
with George Fothergill, as with Samuel 
Johnson at Pembroke, poverty was the step- 
mother of learning. The kindness and 
generosity of his tutor, combined with the 
scanty emoluments of his exhibition from 





school, of his post as servitor (for, like 
Whitefield and the father of the Wesleys, 
he earned a few shillings by combining the 
career of an undergraduate with the work 
of a college scout), and of a “poor boy” 
on Robert Eglesfield’s foundation, enabled 
him to survive and to pass successfully 
through the foundation, though a load of 
debts hung for a long time like a millstone 
round his neck. The greater part of the 
letters in this volume are written by him, 
and they form a pathetic record of grinding 
indigence honourably endured. For the 
kindness of his tutor, who, by the way, 
stood to the poor boy very much in loco 
parentis, he is duly grateful ; and this kind- 
ness so touched the heart of his father that 
the good Westmorland farmer would occa- 
sionally dispatch him a “token of half-a- 
crown.” The distance, the expense of the 
journey, and his duties as a _ tabarder 
rendered George’s visits to Ravenstonedale, 
once he had reached Oxford, few and far 
between. Letters alone, dispatched at 
irregular intervals by the carrier or a friend 
who was making the long and arduous 
journey—for it took about a week and was 
not free from peril—kept him in touch with 
the dale. Though he was almost a con- 
temporary of Hearne, the diarist, who 
lived also at St. Edmund’s Hall, and who 
continues for us the history of Oxford where 
Antony Wood leaves it, George Fothergill 
in his letters makes scarcely a reference to 
the political history or the University 
politics of his day. The letters are almost 
entirely concerned with the ever-present 
problem, the means of existence. Demands 
and thanks, most filially considerate, for 
money ; demands and thanks for shirts or 
Jersey stockings, since ‘‘none in college 
but myself wear yarn”; explanations of 
expenses and rare extravagances in the 
purchase and presentation of books; occa- 
sional sighs for a taste of the farmer’s 
“Christmas pye”—these, with inquiries 
after his parents and brothers, and later 
provision for the education of the latter, 
form the gist of the correspondence. 

Of the other letters in this interesting 
volume, some are from Thomas Fothergill, 
Provost of Queen’s, “‘ Old Customary,’ who 
numbered Bentham among his pupils, and con- 
ferredonJohnsonhis Doctor’sdegree. Another 
brother, Henry, writing from his West- 
Country vicarage, records the drowning of 
six passengers in the Exeter stage coach as 
a result of the heavy floods. But the best 
correspondent in the family was Richard, 
who stayed at home to farm. It is a pity 
there are so few of his letters, which are all 
instinct with wit and shrewd observations. 

The book throws many pleasant side-lights 
on the rural and domestic life of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


‘RAFFLES’ is doing well, we believe, at 
the Comedy Theatre, though we rather 
wonder at an expert cracksman who con- 
templates burglary in a room where a man is 
sitting with a conspicuous object like a 
white handkerchief over his head, and visible 
above the edge of a chair. The play should 
increase the readers of Raffles, the Amateur 
Cracksman (Nash), in which Mr. Hornung’s 
two books ‘The Amateur Cracksman’ and 
‘The Black Mask’ are combined. Both 
are excellent, and may be recommended 
for the summer holiday. 


WE noticed three years ago (July 4th, 
1903) L’Inde, by Pierre Loti, of which Mr. 
Werner Laurie now publishes a translation, 
‘India,’ by George A. F. Inman, edited by 
R. H. Sherard. Loti’s elaborate descriptions 
have been rendered with some care, but 
they do not read attractively in English. 
The book has an undeniable fascination for 
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some, though others may not think that the 
author’s philosophy amounts to much more 
than fine writing, while he is obviously pre- 
judiced against British rule in India. 

Miss Mary JOHNSTON’S popular romances 
By Order of the Company and The Old 
Dominion have just been published in a neat 
pocket edition (Constable), which will give 
the holiday-maker a good chance to appre- 
ciate a writer already famous on the other 
side of the water. 

Mr. J. Henry Quinn, the head of Chelsea 
Library, has reprinted A Narrative of some 
of the Occurrences in the Life of Edmund 
Howard, of the Parish of Chelsea, wrote by 
himself in the Year 1785. The quaint 
autobiography appeared in print for the 
first time in The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
and it possesses more than local interest. 
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LE GRAND SALUT. 

[Major Dreyfus, in the name of the Republic and of the 
people of France, I proclaim you a knight of the Legion 
of Honour. ] 

THERE is a power in innocence, a might 

Which, clothed in weakness, makes injustice 

vain : 

A strength, o’ertopping reason to explain, 
Which bears it—though deep-buried out of sight— 
Slowly and surely upward to the light : 

A conscious certainty amidst its pain 

That, robbed of all things, it shall all regain, 
Through that eternal law which guards the right. 


O Dreyfus ! Thy dear country has restored 
More than thine honour in this hour supreme. 
Noble, still noble, though she so could err, 
God spared thee to her that she might redeem 
Herself, and hand thee back thy blameless sword. 
Listen ! the world salutes—not only thee, but 
her ! 
FLORENCE EARLE Coates. 








“TO QUAIL.” 


In the study of the elements and early 
forms and meanings of words Prof. Skeat 
is our guru, and, indeed, sud-guru, and we 
are his grateful and reverent chilas, and it is 
with unfeigned diffidence, therefore, that I 
venture to protest that there is nothing in 
the quotations from the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ he gives in The Atheneum of 
the 7th inst. to justify a more definite deter- 
mination of the origin of the word “ quail ”’ 
—‘* to shrink,”’ ‘‘ to crouch,” ‘‘ to cower ”— 
than is so concisely and clearly set forth in 
his ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language.’ A general association of ideas 
between modes of flight and moods of fright 
is admitted. It is obvious in such words as 
atnos, “ flight,” and rriocw, “I shrink,” 
** erouch,”’ “ cower,” and TTEPVE, the ‘‘wing ” 
of a bird, and mrjéis, “terror.” In the 
present connexion also none can overlook 
the quotation in Athenzxus, ix. 48, from 
“the Countryman of Antiphanes [M.C.]”: 
*“ What can you do, with your soul of a 
quail [dprvyiov Yvxjv éxov]?” But there 
is also the line in the ‘Amores,’ ii. 6, 27, of 
Ovid :— 

Ecce, coturnices inter sua preelia vivunt ; 
followed by the line :— 

Forsitan et fiant inde frequenter anus ; 
anticipating by many centuries the now un- 
hesitating and general recognition of the 
natural law—one of the inherent properties 
of things—that the unresting exercise of 
*‘ the fighting-form ” is essential to all being 
and well-being, and the inexorable wager 
of supremacy in the struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In travelling over 
India in the old-fashioned manner of fifty 
and sixty years ago we found the quails 
about our path like the very dust blowing 
up from all sides with the moaning winds ; 
and there is no bird with which the way- 
farer is more familiar in India, excepting 
the pigeons and crows of the cities and towns ; 
no bird certainly could be more plucky or 
combative. Aristotle, ix. 8, as well as Ovid, 
bears testimony to their bellicose character, 
as notorious in classical antiquity as now 
throughout Asia ; Shakspeare having 
the authority of Plutarch where, ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ II. ii. [iii], he makes 
Antony say of Cesar :— 

ena and his quails ever 

Beat mine, inhoop’d at odds. 

Their crouching habit has nothing whatever 
to do with fear or fright. They habitually 
rest on the ground and nest on the ground ; 
and they fly up out of the ground only when 
your horse’s hoof seems to be coming down 
on them—and only then to the distance of 
a few paces. One of the Indian names of 
the bird refers to this very habit, dabki, 1.e., 
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“the little squatter.” Its common name 
is batir, or vatir, from the Sanskrit vartika 
(in books vartaka, “‘ the dancer,”’ ““ tumbler,” 
and connected with vertere), meaning ‘‘ symbol 
of life’; and a solar symbol, or, so to say, 
flying svastika. The auspiciousness of the 
quail, in the view of the Hindus, is further 
indicated by the proverb: “A quail over- 
taking you on your left [that is, on the 
quail’s right—‘‘ auguris sinistra, deorum 
dextra’’] is good luck to you.” They are 
always flying or hopping past by your left, 
to cheer the weary way before you; and 
always by your right lest you forget to walk 
humbly with the helpful gods! Also most 
of the legends of classical antiquity relating 
to the quail are auspicious (Delos, Ortygia, 
&c.) ; as also the legends of Northern Europe 
surviving from the times of “ heathen dark- 
ness.” It was the Northern converts to 
Christianity who furnished the devil with a 
**quail-hound,” and a “quail-bone” or 
decoy-whistle (“fistula coturnicibus deci- 
piendis v. alliciendis ’’) wherewith to while 
away souls. Finally, neither in Latin or 
Greek, norin the languages of India, havewe a 
single word expressive of any manifestation 
of cowardice or dismay which either denomi- 
nates or refers to the quail. The libelled 
little birds are, in short, the very Japanese 
of the kingdoms of the air. It is all this 
that inclines me to rest content for the 
present with the suggestions of the origin, 
or rather origins, of the verb ‘to quail,” 
tentatively advanced by Prof. Skeat in his 
scientific, learned, and scholarly dictionary, 
the superlative merit of which is that every 
article in it is imperishably stamped with 
the individuality of his own rare genius as a 
philological and literary etymologist. 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 








WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ 
WRITTEN ? 


Dalston Vicarage, Cumberland. 

THE ascertained facts about the origin of 
the ‘Ormulum’ clearly point to Carlisle, 
and with this Augustinian house the honour 
must remain till a better title is made out 
for some other place. As Dr. Bradley truly 
says, 1 am not competent to “ appreciate 
arguments based on considerations of English 
historical philology”; but I am intelligent 
enough to know that philology is the last 
of the sciences which should claim pontifical 
authority for its conclusions. I can well 
understand the reluctance of philologists to 
= the consequences of the Carlisle author- 
ship. 

So far as present knowledge goes, the 
history of the manuscript in the Bodleian 
is in favour of Carlisle. The common sup- 
position is that it was released from monastic 
custody at the suppression of the religious 
houses in 1536—9, and was carried to Holland 
by one of the English exiles a century later. 
There is no need to assume such a big gap 
in its history. The numerous manuscripts 
of the Priory of Carlisle continued in posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter till 1645, 
when they were dispersed after the capture 
of that city. It will surprise nobody con- 
versant with Northern history that one of 
these manuscripts should turn up at Breda 
in 1659. JAMES WILSON. 








THE BIRTH-YEAR OF 
HENRY V. 
July 22nd, 1906, 
PROLONGED absence from London and 
from books has prevented me from replying 
to Mr. Kingsford’s letter in The Atheneum 





of June 16th, in which he urges that the 
entries in the London Chronicles follow the 
year of the mayor, and not the year of the 
king. But an instance or two will show that 
this is not by any means a distinction to be 
relied upon. 

Robert Chichele’s year as Mayor of London 
began on October 29th, 1411, yet it includes 
a record of three tides in the Thames on one 
day, that happened on October 12th, 1411 
—a date which falls within the regnal year 
(13 Henry IV.), but not within the mayoral. 

William Walderne’s year ended on Octo- 
ber 29th, 1413, yet the Chronicle includes 
in it the burial of Richard II.’s body at 
Westminster on December 4th, 1413— 
outside the mayoral, but within the regnal 
year. 

Thomas Faukener’s year ended on Octo- 
ber 29th, 1415, yet it includes the king’s 
entry into London on November 23rd, 1415 
—which again is right for the regnal, but 
wrong for the mayoral year. 

All these entries, taken from Gregory’s 
Chronicle, refer to impressive local events, 
the dates of which would have been quite 
accurately known in London, and they go 
far to prove that it will not be safe to accept 
the mayoral hypothesis as final. 

J. HaMILTon WYLIE. 








‘THE TIMES’ BOOK CLUB. 
140, Wardour Street, W., July 25th, 1906. 

On July 9th my company delivered for 
review to The Times a copy of ‘ Connemara.’ 

On July 1lith we inserted an advertise- 
ment of the book in the publishers’ column 
of The Times at a cost of between two and 
three pounds. This column, on the leader 
page, is restricted, as is well known, to books 
which are published within the last six 
months. 

On July 16th I get, in reply to my personal 
application for the book at The Times Book 
Club, a post card which says: ‘“‘ With 
reference to your application for ‘ Conne- 
mara,’ we beg to inform you that this book 
is not yet published.” 

How many more of these exceedingly 
damaging post cards have gone out to other 
subscribers to The Times Book Club I know 
not. That more have been issued I know. 

On July 16th I wrote to the editor of 
The Times a letter in which I said, in refer- 
ence to this post card I had received :— 

“‘T regret to have to tell you that this is not 
true. The book was actually advertised in your 
own columns (leader page) on July 11th, not as in 
the press, but as out. The receipt of your post 
card is not very encouraging to advertisers, of 
whom I have been one, or at least my company. 
When we advertise a book in your columns as 
published, we thought (vainly, it now seems) that 
you at any rate would know it was published, but 
apparently you do not. You cannot plead any 
difficulty in getting this book, for I have made 
inquiries, and no application even has been made 
by you for the book at the publishers’ office. Other 
libraries have had the book for some days past, and 
I regret that The Times is so behind the times. 
Your post card, I think you will agree, needs some 
explanation. That I await.” 

On July 20th I get an answer which says 
we ‘“‘ much regret that by an error the post 
card was sent saying that your book had 


not been published..... Your order for 
‘Connemara’ was placed with others with 
our general agents..... The fault does not 


lie so much with us as with our agents.” 

Now who are these agents? The Times 
does not say. But it matters not. Damage 
of this kind done by admitted agents is 
the same as if done by the principal. Still 
it is interesting to note that The Times 
admits a portion of “the fault ’—“ the 
fault does not so much lie,” &c. 





Now The Times Book Club started busi- 
ness by very extensively advertising that 
they obtained all books asked for as soon as 
published. In their own words :— 

“You may obtain recently published books 
without the delays that are met with at circulating 
libraries.” 

**It will be quite a matter of course to obtain 
the best books as soon as they are published, not 
only novels that cost a few shillings, ut also books 
that cost a guinea for each volume.” 

‘* As new books appear, day by day throughout 
the year, their purchase, for circulation among our 
subscribers, will be a matter of course. If by an 
oversight or error of judgment a book is not at the 
disposal of our subscribers upon the day of pub- 
lication, only one subscriber out of a thousand need 
express his wish to read it, and it will at once be 
ordered.” 


It was because of the inducements thus 
held out that I personally joined the Club. 
I fear The Times has not fulfilled its contract. 
I have been ‘“‘one subscriber out of a 
thousand,” and have expressed my wish, 
but even yet I have not got the book I asked 
for, which at first they stoutly denied was 
published when it actually had been pub- 
lished, and that, too, by the best of evidence, 
namely, their own columns. 

No one more regrets than does the writer 
these hustling, American methods of doing 
business. What with advertisements of 
quack medicines, marvellous bargains, and 
specious promises, one is taken to some of 
the smart stores in Philadelphia and Paris 
rather than to Oxford Street and the prestige 
of a mighty, honoured, and magnificent past. 

- THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HEALTH Resort PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 








M. BERARD AND THE LASTRYGONES. 


M. B&rarp’s fascinating book on the 
Odyssey of Homer and its debt to Pheenician 
guide-books is now so widely read in Eng- 
land that the following experience in an 
endeavour to verify his data will not be 
without interest. It is seldom that the 
opportunity occurs of following the foot- 
steps of the explorer into remote and devious 
places. But it occurred to me last April 
to visit the Mediterranean in a yacht whose 
hospitable owner (Mr. Howard Goold) put 
its ample resources at my service, and 
allowed me to test M. Bérard’s accuracy 
on at least one interesting question. The 
latter asserts that the inlet called Porto 
Pozzo, on the north coast of Sardinia, 
almost over against Bonifacio, corresponds 
admirably to Homer’s description of the 
port of the Lestrygones, into the recesses 
of which Ulysses’s fleet adventured itself, 
and was destroyed by the barbarians, his 
own ship (which kept outside, and was 
merely attached to the rocks by a cable) 
being the only one to escape. Any classical 
reader will remember the description of the 
Odyssey—the sheer cliffs on either side of 
the narrow entrance, which leads into a 
small port at the head of which an inclined 
road serves to bring down wood from the 
inland forests to the shore. No wind ever 
agitates this landlocked basin, which is 
secure from every tempest, but by no means 
secure from an attack from land, for the 
barbarians destroyed the boats of Ulysses 
by pelting them with rocks from the over- 
hanging cliffs. 

Being anxious to verify M. Bérard’s 
confident identification of all these natural 
features in the Porto Pozzo, we lay to outside 
it, and entered it in a launch on a calm fine 
day. In no respect did it correspond to 
Homer’s description. The entrance is, 
indeed, narrow, but open to the north, so 
that until you reach the very shallow pool 
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at the head of it, where the little bay turns 
south-east, any strong north wind must 
cause a considerable sea. The banks are 
rough and rocky, but almost flat, and only 
rise gradually on both sides to heights of 
which the tops are fully a mile apart. Any 
attempt to pelt boats from the shore would 
be absurd. Although, therefore, on the 
map this inlet looks as if it might suit 
Homer’s description, the actual view of it 
dispels all such hopes. Naturally I turned 
back to M. Bérard’s chapter, to discover 
how he had been led into such a mistake. 
I found that he was persuaded by various 
place-names on that coast (for which he has 
discovered ingenious etymologies) to seek 
there for the country of the Lestrygones. 
The fact that timber is brought down from 
the wooded mountains of Sardinia to that 
coast nowadays also supported him. But 
whenwe come to the ‘Instructions Nautiques’ 
which he quotes, and to his own attempt to 
examine the inlet, we find no support to his 
theory in either of them. He himself was 
unable, owing to strong west winds, to reach 
the harbour in a sailing boat. He had to 
content himself with ascending the eastern 
headland overlooking it, and he honestly 
confesses (ii. 255), ‘‘ La pente n’est pas trés 
abrupte.” Indeed it is not. But when in 
the same sentence he speaks of “ deux 
murailles de roches éboulées,”’ and says that 
Homer’s epithet 7A{Baros, which he trans- 
lates “‘ where you cannot walk,’ describes 
with accuracy the rough coast of rocks, 
where walking is difficult, and an ascent 
“un peu dangereuse,” on account of the 
slippery surfaces, I part company with him 
entirely. That is not the meaning of 
Homer’s epithet, which is sheer, and does 
not suit his description in any way. 

In making this negative criticism, founded 
on a deliberate and careful examination of 
the place, I felt some disappointment, for I 
was, and am still, very favourably disposed 
towards the general conclusions of M. 
Bérard’s brilliant book. And it is for that 
reason that I suggest to him another site, 
not many miles distant, where the natural 
features do correspond in a remarkable way 
to Homer’s description. It was with me a 
matter of great curiosity to visit Bonifacio, 
near the south point of Corsica, a walled 
town on the cliff, which had struck me as 
very curious and picturesque when I passed 
it in a steamer years ago. So our yacht 
steamed up close to the cliff, where it 
anchored in very deep water, and we entered 
in the launch the strange landlocked inlet 
of sea, which is only visible when you come 
close to it. Here you enter between two 
almost perpendicular cliffs, not a quarter 
of a mile apart, into a sickle-shaped creek, 
at the head of which is a shelving shore 
leading up to the high land all around. 
Here indeed vessels could be assailed with 
stones from the steep cliffs on either side, 
especially if the assailants had, as Homer 
depicts them, the strength of giants. If 
M. Bérard wants a spot which really corre- 
sponds to the description of the Odyssey, 
I recommend him to visit this very singular 
place. I do not know whether he will be 
able to accommodate the place-names in 
the neighbourhood to his theory, but I have 
the greatest confidence in his ingenuity. 
Twill only add this observation—that ancient 
mariners going through the straits would 
more naturally seek a station on its north 
than its south side. The natural scope of 
such early navigation would be the Riviera, 
as the nearest mainland, whence coasting to 
Spain was easy. The north-western route, 
up along the west coast of Corsica, must 
have been the most important. Hence the 
little harbour of Bonifacio must have been 
an important station, J, P. Manarry, 





THE VOYNICH COLLECTION OF LOST 
AND UNKNOWN BOOKS. 


Just four years ago Mr. Voynich had on 
exhibition a collection of lost or unknown 
books. None of them had ever been de- 
scribed by bibliographers, and their rarity is 
attested by the fact that since the exhibition 
was closed not more than two or three of 
them have been duplicated. The collection 
was offered for sale as a whole in the hope 
that it would be acquired by some public 
institution, and we are glad to learn that, 
though this has not precisely occurred, the 
collection has been purchased by private 
subscription, and offered to the Trustees 
of the British Museum for their acceptance. 

The collection contains several very rare 
incunabula ; three issues of Magini’s famous 
atlas, which will form a useful addition to 
the Museum copy; some early Icelandic 
tracts ; one of the earliest popular guides to 
Rome in English; and some early editions 
of the famous ‘ Dictionary of Six Languages.’ 
We are glad that Mr. Voynich has received 
the fitting reward of his enterprise, for his 
collection is in the place where it will be of 
the most value to students ; but we specially 
welcome this donation as, we hope, the first 
of a new series of gifts by private benefactors. 
Since the donation of the Grenville collection, 
sixty years ago, no gift approaching this in 
importance has been made to the British 
Museum Library, with the single exception 
of the Ashby Collection of Cervantes Lite- 
rature ; and the generous use of its treasures 
permitted to students of all countries, with 
the deterioration which results therefrom, 
makes it desirable that a reserve of rare 
and valuable books, for the benefit of 
future generations, should be inaugurated. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HonGe included 
in their last sale of the season, on the 23rd and 24th 
inst., the following books and MSS.: Bacon’s 
Translation of Certain Psalmes, original edition, 
unbound, 1625, 71/. Coverdale’s Bible, 1550, fine 
copy, 59/. Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, 
first edition, 1587, 22/. 10s. Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit, 1617, 23/7. Norris and Drake’s Expedition 
to Portugal (Latin), 1589, Ben Jonson’s copy, 39/. 
Selden’s Jani Anglorum Facies Altera, 1610, 
presentation copy to Ben Jonson, 61/. Jonsonus 
Virbius, uncut, 1638, 34/. 10s. Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica, first edition, 1644, 31/. Morton’s New 
English Canaan, 1637, 46/. Tracts on Trade (24), 
seventeenth century, 53/. Hore B.V.M., illu- 
minated manuscript on vellum, fifteenth century, 
695/. Keats’s Endymion, 1818, boards, uncut, 50/; 
Lamia, &c., 1820, uncut, 35/.; Poems, Kelmscott 
Press, on vellum, 1894, 49/. Lamb’s Elia, first 
series, first issue, 1823, 25/.; Rosamund Gray, 
first edition, uncut, 1798, 122/. Shelley’s Alastor, 
first edition, 1816, 49/. Proposals for putting 
Reform to the Vote, 1817, 132/.  Richardson’s 
Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles 
Grandison, first editions, 18 vols., 1741-54, 57/. 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness, large paper, uncut, 
1807, 30/. Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 
1885-6, 25/. Eyton’s Shropshire, 12 vols. , 1854-60, 
21/. Pyne’s Royal Residences, 1819, 20/. 10s. 
Alken’s National Sports, 1823, 36/. Lovelace’s 
Lucasta, 1649, presentation copy to Chas. Cotton, 
70/. Original MS. Journal of George Whitefield 
in America, 1739, 125/. Ordinarius, MS. on 
vellum, See. XIV., Miniatures, 38/. Hore B.V.M., 
printed upon vellum, Verard, 1500, 23/. 10s. ; 
Hore, on vellum, 14 miniatures, Sec. XV., 68/. 
Heideloff’s Gallery of Fashion, 1794-1802, 76/. 
Heywood’s Apology for Actors, 1612, 50/. Con- 
solato del Mar, Barcelona, 1494, 21/. Ordinary 
of Arms, temp. James I., 31/. 10s. Original 
Rental Book of Croyland Abbey, 1272, &c., 
291. Nash, Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
1596, 99/7. ; Lenten Stuff, 1599, 111/.; Summer’s 
Last Will, 1600, 141/. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
71 plates, 52/, Ridinger’s Engravings of Animals, 





1,017 plates, 95/7. Carmelite Missal, Sec. XIV., 
50/7. York Ritual, Sec. XIV., 3007. Life of 
St. Cuthbert, MS. by a Durham monk, 45 minia- 
tures, Sec. XIT., 1,5000. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Unwin will publish early in the 
autumn a volume by Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
entitled ‘Canada To-day.’ The book is 
the outcome of a journey in Canada taken 
last year, and deals with the new industrial 
and social activity in the Dominion. An 
attempt is made to estimate the economic 
resources of the country ; the civilizations 
of Canada and the United States are com- 
pared and contrasted ; and a close study 
of the fiscal and commercial relations 
between Canada and Great Britain is 
appended. 

Mr. Suan F. Buttock, whose book 
‘The Cubs’ has been very favourably 
received, is at work on a suburban novel 
which will be called ‘The Story of a 
London Clerk.’ The book will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Werner Laurie. 


THE next volume in ‘‘ The Oxford 
Library of Prose and Poetry” will be 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Original Stories ’ 
for children, with five illustrations by 
William Blake. Mr. E. V. Lucas, in an 
Introduction, suggests that the work is 
chiefly interesting for two reasons apart 
from its original purpose—for the light it 
throws on the attitude of the nursery 
authors of its day towards children, and 
for the character of Mrs. Mason, “‘ tha 
first and strongest British Matron.” The 
book will be ready next week. 


An item of interest to Thackeray 
collectors is included in Messrs. Hodgson’s 
catalogue for next week—a copy of the 
excessively rare brochure ‘ King Glumpus,’ 
printed in 1837 for private circulation 
only, with three illustrations which are 
generally attributed to Thackeray. The 
copy in question is an autograph pre- 
sentation one, evidently from the writer 
of this little play, who has inscribed on 
the fly-leaf ‘‘ Miss Emily Parker from her 
never-to-be-sufficiently admired friend The 
Author.’ This seems to be the first copy 
which has appeared for public sale since 
the discovery, about eight years ago, of 
the Thackeray interest in it, though at 
least two copies are recorded of the other 
piece, ‘ The Exquisites,’ printed in 1839, 
to which Thackeray also contributed 
illustrations. It is worth noting that the 
two plays appear, on comparison of th» 
type used, to have been issued from the 
same press. 

Pror. GzorG BRANDES intends shortly 
to publish a book on Ibsen in two volumes 
with many illustrations. It will be pub- 
lished by the firm of Bard, Marquardt & 
Co., of Berlin. 

Mr. W. A. Horn, who, some twelve 
years ago, fitted out the Horn Scientific 
Expedition to Central Australia, has 
written a book of travel reminiscences 


which he calls ‘ Notes by a Nomad: an 
Olla-Podrida,’ This work will be illus 
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trated from photographs taken by the 
author, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Melville & Mullen, the well-known 
booksellers of Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Tue Classical Association have just 
issued the provisional programme of a 
visit to Manchester, October 11th to 13th. 
On the first day there will be a reception 
at the Owens College buildings, with short 
lectures by Profs. Postgate and Rhys 
Roberts. The arrangements for the 12th 
include visits to Roman remains at Deans- 
gate and the John Rylands Library, 
meeting in the Whitworth Hall and Presi- 
dential Address by Lord Curzon, and a 
discussion on ‘ The Relative Functions of 
Classical and Modern Language Teaching 
in Secondary Education.’ Saturday, the 
13th, will be occupied by a lecture by 
Prof. R. 8. Conway on Virgil, the Report 
on the Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
the business meeting of the Association 
with election of officers for 1907, and an 
excursion to Chester conducted by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins and Prof. Ridgeway. A 
Hospitality Committee has been formed 
to entertain visitors. 


THE death is announced of Dr. George 
Savage-Armstrong, generally known as 
“The Poet of Wicklow.” Lasi year, at 
the age of sixty, he retired from his 
Professorship of History and English 
Literature at Queen’s College, Cork, which 
he had held since 1871. He brought out 
‘Poems Lyrical and Dramatic’ as an 
undergraduate in 1869, and since had 
published ‘The Tragedy of Israel’ in 
three parts, 1872-6; ‘Life and Letters, 
with Poetical Works and Essays, of Ed- 
mund J. Armstrong,’ 1877; ‘ A Garland 
from Greece,’ 1882; ‘Mephistopheles in 
Broadcloth: a Satire,’ 1888; and various 
Imperial poems. 


Tue K6nigliche Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften at Gottingen has elected as 
“Corresponding Member” Dr. George 
A. Grierson, the well-known Oriental 
scholar. 


Tue Eragny Press, Hammersmith, will 
issue early in October an edition of Christina 
Rossetti’s first book, ‘ Verses’ (1847). A 
few copies of the ‘Songs of Ben Jonson’ 
can still be had at the Press, on applica- 
tion direct or through a bookseller. 


Mr. CumiInG WALTERS sends us the 
following note :— 

**Some ten years ago, on the publication 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life of Laurence Oli- 
phant,’ interest was stimulated in one of 
the most extraordinary mystics of modern 
times, Thomas Lake Harris. By his followers 
he was regarded as a prophet, almost as a 
Messiah ; by others he was denounced as 
a charlatan. Soon after the controversy 
excited by Mrs. Oliphant’s volume had sub- 
sided Mr. Harris announced that he had 
discovered the secret of immortality by the 
inspiration of ‘The Divine Breath.’ His 
religion became one directly associated with 
the fight against physical death, and some 
strength was given to his arguments by a 
sort of rejuvenation which took place in 
his own body. Mr. Harris, however, died 
on March 23rd last, a fact which has been 
kept very secret hitherto. His biographer 
will probably be Mr. Edwin Markham, the 
poet, who in the meantime js preparing a 





volume of selections from Mr. Harris’s 


writings. Other members of the community 
are arranging for reminiscences and experi- 
ences.” 

Mr. MENKEN’s latest catalogue offers a 
number of interesting books from the 
library of the late Dr. Garnett, many of 
them presentation copies. The catalogue 
includes a facsimile of a letter from Dr. 
Garnett thanking Mr. Menken for his 
liberal offer to present to the British 
Museum a series of catalogues marked by 
Gladstone, when he was purchasing books, 
with his own memoranda. Dr. Garnett 
had offered to purchase these for the 
Museum Library. 


‘Vers LES Temps MEILLEURS’ is the 
title of a collection of letters, lectures, 
&c., by Anatole France, just published 
by E. Pelleton. They are forty-six in 
number, and belong to the period from 
November 29th, 1898, to February 24th 
of this year. The collection occupies 
three volumes, and is now to be had 
complete at a moderate price, and in more 
expensive editions. 

Pror. GARVIE has been writing a survey 
of recent literature on Christian ethics, 
which will appear in the forthcoming 
number of The Review of Theology and 
Philosophy. 

Mrs. Wuarton will appear in the 
Fiction Number of Scribner's with a 
complete novelette, ‘ Madame de Treymes,’ 
her most ambitious work since ‘ The House 
of Mirth.’ It Ceals with the social con- 
ditions in an old Parisian family into which 
a young American girl has married. 


Ir is good news that Rebecca, Mrs. 
Wiggin’s delightful creation, will reappear 
in Scribner’s in a series of short stories ; 
the first one, ‘ Jack-o’-Lantern,’ will be 
in the Fiction Number. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Summer Meet- 
ing at Cambridge from August 2nd tu 
28th are now in a forward state. The 
special period of study, the eighteenth 
century, will be treated with great fullness, 
and, as already announced, the inaugural 
address will be delivered by the Ambassador 
of the United States of America, who has 
chosen as his subject ‘The Rise of the 
United States in the Eighteenth Century 
and the Tendencies of its Development.’ 
On English literature nearly thirty lectures 
will be given by the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Prof. Churton Collins, 
the Dean of Ely, Dr. Cunningham, and 
others. British art is represented by 
lectures on Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough, and on furniture, architecture, 
and music. In the scientific section 
special attention will be paid to astronomy, 
but geology, botany, and zoology are not 
neglected. There is a long list of lectures 
on education. 


SEVERAL important appointments were 
made last week to the staffs of Paris 
libraries. M. Paul Cheneux, archiviste 
of Seine Inférieure, is appointed Inspector- 
General of Libraries and Archives; M. 
Kohler is nominated Administrator of the 
Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, to which 
he has been attached since 1883; and 
M. Georges de Porto-Riche, the well- 





known dramatic author, and a native of 
Bordeaux, has been appointed Adminis- 
trator of the Bibliothéque Mazarine. 


WE are glad to learn from the Boston 
Evening Transcript that an effort is being 
made to infuse some fresh life into the 
American Bibliographical Society. At the 
present time, with a membership of but 
200, the Society has only a small fund 
available for publications, but there are 
hopes of securing 800 new members. It 
is proposed to proceed with the Society’s 
first publication, ‘ A List of the Incunabula 
in American Libraries,’ which would be 
of value not only to American students, 
but also to Europeans. The material for 
this ‘ List’ is in a very forward state. 
The Society itself is young, having been 
started at St. Louis in 1904; and should 
the present attempt to enlarge the number 
of members be successful, an official 
periodical may be started. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Board of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, held on Thursday week last, 
991. was voted for the relief of 56 members 
and widows of members; and one fresh 
application for membership was received. 








SCIENCE 


—o— 


Recreations of a Naturalist. 
Edmund Harting. 


Tuis is a well-printed volume with eighty- 
one illustrations, and contains about forty 
essays, most of which have appeared in 
The Field. There is also a chapter on birds 
and lighthouses, the substance of a Davis 
Lecture given by the author under the 
auspices of the Zoological Society, not 
long after the results of the observation 
of migrants—especially at Heligoland in 
the time of Giatke—were brought to the 
notice of the public. The production of 
these essays may have provided the 
author with occupation of a recreative 
and not unprofitable nature; but we 
gather from the Preface that the first 
word of the title has especial reference 
to those field-sports which have afforded 
him the greatest pleasure in life, and 
also to the mental exercise of consulting 
books, and at times hunting a hare—to 
speak metaphorically—through the pre- 
serves of ancient authors. Mr. Harting’s 
flowing and easy style renders these 
chapters very agreeable reading, and a 
considerable amount of informaticn is 
therein afforded on sport and natural 
history, often in association with anti- 
quarian research. In the latter class 
may be placed the articles on deer-leaps, 
the horse and its historians, the oldest 
book on fishing, and the origin of the 
domestic cat. 

In the case of open-air pursuits the 
author has shown moderation in restrict- 
ing himself to a single article on hawking, 
especially when it is remembered that for 
many years he has been devoted to the 
practice of this ancient sport. It may 
be remarked that the illustrations to this 
essay are particularly good. In his account 
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of wheatears on the South Downs, Mr. 
Harting points out that as long ago as 
1766 Smollett wrote that the name was 
“a pleasant corruption of the translation 
of their French name cul blanc, for they 
are actually white towards the tail,” but 
even up to 1870 some writers indulged in 
futile derivations in connexion with wheat 
being “‘in the ear’ when the birds were in 
season, and so forth. The illustrations of 
the trap and the snare employed are inter- 
esting, the latter being from a drawing 
sent by the late Rev. Leonard Blomefield 
(formerly Jenyns), who died at a very 
advanced age in 1893. An historic value 
is attached to this snare, for it figures in 
a memoir of Yarrell (printed for private 
distribution) in which Blomefield describes 
an excursion made by the two friends to 
the Downs above Eastbourne in 1831. 
They purchased it from a shepherd 
boy, who even imagined, “in his sim- 
plicity, that one purpose for which Parlia- 
ment met was to determine the exact day 
when wheatear-catching should begin.” 
The description of Pagham harbour and 
the waterfowl frequenting it forty years 
ago, before its reclamation, revives pleasant 
memories of the little Crab and Lobster 
inn at Siddlesham, and many excursions 
made there under the guidance of Alfred 
Grant. 

On the subject of grouse, and especially 
on the subject of blackgame, the author’s 
remarks deserve attention ; and the facts 
respecting the introduction and spread 
of the red-legged partridge are well mar- 
shalled. In the account of the disappear- 
ance of the kite—a bird which was the 
scavenger of London and other cities 
down to the later part of the sixteenth 
century—no allusion is made to old Dr. 
William Turner’s statement that at the 
same period this species was so bold as to 
snatch food out of the hands of children ; 
and with respect to its more recent dis- 
tribution in Great Britain no mention is 
made of the “ shrieking kites ’’ described 
by the first Lord Stanley of Alderley as 
frequenting his great beech-woods in 
Cheshire. 

Space will not allow of remarks upon 
half the essays comprised in this volume, 
but a few words must be said on the ques- 
tion of ‘ The Origin of the Domestic Cat,’ 
already mentioned. It seems probable 
that our mouser came into Europe by 
way of Egypt, and was introduced into 
Britain by the Romans ; but Mr. Harting 
even goes so far as to derive its familiar 
name from one of the languages of the 
Nile valley :-— 


“The Egyptian name for the cat was 
Chaou, or, according to some Egyptologists, 
Maou, the latter name (like so many others 
in primitive languages) being onomatopeeic, 
that is, imitative of the animal cry. The 
familiar name of ‘ Puss,’ apparently, has 
also come to us from the Egyptian. In the 
British Museum may be seen several figures 
of the cat-headed goddess Pasht, under 
which name the moon was worshipped by 
the Egyptians, Pasht signifying the face of 
the moon. The word is compounded of 
the consonants P, SH, and JT. T is the 
Coptic feminine article, which being dis- 
carded the name is reduced to PSH. But 





the aspirate SH should be the tenuis S, 
and then the word would be PS, as in Hebrew, 
which may be pronounced Pas or Pus. It 
thus appears that our familiar name for the 
cat can boast of a very high antiquity.” 


Solvitur ambulando! Prof. Skeat does 
not, however, venture to take us so far 
back. As for the animal: the remains 
of a cat, ascribed by Prof. Boyd Dawkins 
to Felis caffra, have been recorded from 
Somerset and some other localities in 
England; but until very recently no 
remains of any cat—not even of the wild 
brindled F. catus—had been found in 
Ireland, and certainly no living example 
of the latter had been captured within 
historic times. About two years ago 
explorations in the caves of co. Clare 
yielded remains which, according to Dr. 
R. F. Scharff, of the Dublin Museum, 
are similar to those of a wild cat peculiar 
to Southern Europe and Northern Africa, 
and having a pointed tail, like that of our 
domestic cat—not bushy, as in the Euro- 
pean wild cat. Perhaps this discovery 
may revive an interest in the legendary 
colonization of portions of Ireland by the 
Phoenicians, who certainly had an im- 
portant stepping-stone in Spain; and 
thus the distribution of this cat from 
Northern Africa, by Southern Europe, to 
Western Ireland may be explained. The 
antiquity of Carthage is not so respect- 
able as that of Egypt, but it will serve. 
There is an excellent index, and the 
frontispiece is a good likeness of the author 
with two peregrine falcons on his wrist. 








LA PRECISION DES LOIS 


PHYSIQUES.* 


Au temps de Descartes, de Pascal, de 
Newton, la science et la philosophie avaient 
Vhabitude de marcher cote a cdte, la main 
dans la main, comme de bonnes sceurs. [I] 
semble en étre de méme a Vheure actuelle ; 
nous assistons en effet & une véritable 
éclosion d’ouvrages du plus haut intérét, 
émanant des esprits les plus distingués et 
touchant & la fois au domaine de la science 
et & celui de la philosophie et de la méta- 
physique. t 

1. Les lois, les principes, les théories. 

Parmi les préoccupations qui s’imposent 
& Vesprit des chercheurs, la nécessité de 
préciser exactement la notion de loi dans 
le domaine des sciences expérimentales est 
une des plus fréquemment &@ l’ordre du jour. 

On sait en effet que pour se reconnaitre 
dans le dédale des faits expérimentaux, 
les physiciens, ou plus généralement les 
chercheurs, ont de bonne heure été conduits 
& formuler des lois dont lutilité premiére 
était assurément de condenser et de grouper 
ensemble des catégories de phénoménes. 
Mais ces lois, ainsi formulées, n’ont pas 
seulement pour but de classer les faits qui 
ont servi 4 les établir; elles ont aussi 
Vavantage non moins précieux de prévoir 
des faits non encore observés. 


* The earlier articles in this Series appeared as follows: 
M. Poincaré on ‘La Fin de la Matiére,’ February 17th; 
Sir William Ramsay on ‘Helium and the Transmutation 
of Elements,’ March 10th; Dr. A. H. Bucherer on ‘The 
Shape of Electrons and the Maxwellian Theory,’ March 
24th; and Dr. J. Norman Collie on ‘Stereo-Isomerism,’ 
April 28th. 

+t H. Poincaré, ‘Science et Hypothése: la Valeur de la 
Science’; P. Duhem, ‘ La Théorie physique : son Objet et sa 
Structure’; Lucien Poincaré, ‘La Physique moderne et son 
Evolution’; Picard, ‘La Science moderne,’ &c. 





Leur utilité est done double: classer et 
prévoir. 

Parfois ces lois expérimentales ont paru 
dune portée si générale qu’elles ont été 
érigées en principes. Ces principes, natu- 
rellement en petit nombre, constituent, pour 
ainsi dire, le squelette de la science. Citons 
parmi eux le principe de la conservation de 
Vénergie, celui de la conservation de 
la matiére en chimie, celui de l’action et de 
la réaction en mécanique, &c. 

Mais l’énoncé pur et simple des lois et des 
principes expérimentaux ne serait générale- 
ment pas satisfaisant si nous ne pouvions 
les coordonner tant bien que mal; et c’est 
alors qu’apparaissent les théories. 

Malheureusement ces théories n’ont pas 
en général un caractére d’universalité ; 
elles n’embrassent le plus souvent que telle 
ou telle catégorie de phénoménes; de plus 
elles sont souvent provisoires, et, ce qui est 
plus grave, sont parfois incompatibles les 
unes avec les autres. 

Parmi les théories les plus parfaites, en 
effet, on peut assurément citer les merveil- 
leuses conceptions qui ont fourni une explica- 
tion des phénoménes si délicats de la lumiére. 
Or il n’est aucune de ces conceptions (M. 
Poincaré a eu le mérite de le démontrer) qui 
satisfasse simultanément les deux principes 
fondamentaux de l’action et de la réaction, 
de la conservation de Vélectricité et du 
magnétisme, et explique en méme temps les 
phénoménes d’entrainement des ondes lumi- 
neuses par les corps en mouvement, phéno- 


ménes constatés expérimentalement par 
Fizeau. 


Mais quelque imparfaites que soient les 
théories, leur utilité est si grande qu’elle 
suffit a justifier pleinement leur emploi. 
Non seulement les thécries permettent un 
exposé clair et coordonné, parfois esthé- 
tique, des faits observés, mais elles laissent 
entrevoir de nouveaux faits, et ce qui est 
mieux de nouvelles relations expérimentales, 
e’est & dire de nouvelles lois. En vertu des 
immenses services qu’elles rendent, il est 
done juste de leur pardonner quelque chose. 


2. Caractére approximatif des lois et des 

principes. 

Mais si les lois, les principes, les théories, 
ont une utilité incontestable, on ne saurait 
trop insister sur leur caractére approximatif, 
la précision des mesures qui les ont établis 
étant elle-méme limitée. 

Aussi voit-on parfois les relations qui 
paraissaient les plus rigoureuses se trans- 
former au fur et a mesure que les méthodes 
d’observation vont se perfectionnant. Il en 
est naturellement de méme des formules 
mathématiques qui les résument et n’en 
sont que l’expression dans un langage 
infiniment clair et rapide. 

Souvent méme, il y a répercussion jusque 
sur la théorie, qui n’étant plus satisfaisante 
doit étre & son tour modifiée. 

Ce caractére approximatif des lois, et 
méme des principes qui sont & la base de la 
science, tend & s’accentuer toujours davant- 
age. 

Il est vrai que les découvertes si sur- 
prenantes de la radio-activité sont bien 
faites pour nous rendre prudents et nous 
apprendre & nous garder des généralisations 
trop hatives. Ces atomes que les chimistes 
nous avaient habitués a considérer comme 
les derniéres particules de matiére, et qui 
par définition ne pouvaient se résoudre en 
particules plus petites, ces atomes supposés 
indivisibles, sont & Vheure actuelle insuffi- 
sants pour expliquer la radio-activité. 

Ils sont insuffisants pour ‘rendre compte 
de cette mutation lente et peut-étre générale 
des éléments les uns dans les autres, dont 
la transformation du radium en hélium (con- 
statée pour la premiére fois en Angleterre 
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~ Sir W. Ramsay et M. Soddy) est l’exemple 
© plus caractéristique. 

Bien plus, le principe de la conservation 
de la matiére, qui expérimentalement est 
peut-étre le mieux établi, puisqu’il s’appuie 
sur toute la chimie, n’est pas a 1’abri de toute 
critique. Arrétons-nous quelques instants 
sur cette question—une des plus importantes 
et des plus actueltes de la physique moderne. 

Ce principe trés simple nous enseigne, 
comme on sait, que le poids d’un composé 
est toujours égal & la somme des poids des 
corps qui le composent, et cela qu’elles que 
soient les transformations physiques ou 
chimiques auquel il est soumis. 

Or on s’est demandé il y a quelques années 
si ce principe fondamental n’était pas lui- 
méme approximatif, et si, en poussant la 
précision des pesées & ses derniéres limites, 
on ne parviendrait pas a le mettre en défaut. 
Le travail se poursuit actuellement, et sans 
que l’on puisse dés maintenant considérer 
la question comme résolue, il est cependant 
du plus haut intérét de constater que sur 
75 réactions effectuées en tube fermé avec 
des précautions infinies, 61 se sont effectuées 
en accusant une légére diminution de poids 
ne pouvant logiquement étre expliquée par 
des erreurs d’expériences. M. Landolt, qui 
vient de publier ces résultats, est un savant 
& la fois des plus autorisés et des plus 
prudents. 

Il est vrai que ce résultat n’infirme pas 
nécessairement le principe de la conservation 
de la matiére. On peut en effet admettre 
qu’au cours de la réaction, souvent trés vive, 
quelque chose de trés ténu s’est échappé en 
traversant le verre du tube d’expérience. 
Mais en attendant que l’on ait retrouvé ce 
quelque chose ailleurs, pour rétablir le bilan, 
le principe de la conservation de la matiére 
se trouverait momentanément en défaut. 

D’ailleurs ce principe est battu en bréche 
du point de vue théorique. Si, comme le 
supposent les nouvelles théories, les atomes 
sont formés uniquement par de lélectricité, 
Vinertie de ces atomes dépendrait du mode 
de distribution de cette électricité et de sa 
vitesse; la masse dans les phénoménes 
intra-atomiques, tels que la radio-activité 
ou les rayons cathodiques, ne serait alors 
plus nécessairement constante. 

Un second exemple nous suffira & mettre 
en évidence le caractére approximatif des 
lois et des principes. Nous l’empruntons 
au domaine de la mécanique céleste, que 
Yon est habitué & considérer comme un 
modéle de précision et d’harmonie. 

On sait que le mouvement des astres n’a 
pu étre calculé qu’en supposant ces astres 
réduits & des points, c’est & dire ayant des 
dimensions trés petites relativement aux 
énormes distances qui les séparent. Dans 
cette hypothése et dans la limite de précision 
des mesures astronomiques la loi de Newton 
explique done le mouvement actuel des 
planétes, mais ne suffit pas & nous renseigner 
complétement sur ce que nous réserve la 
suite des ages. Il faudrait pour résoudre 
ce probléme avoir mesuré les trajectoires des 
astres avec une infinie précision, et en 
second lieu avoir résolu le calcul dans toute 
sa généralité et non par approximations. 
Or tous les astronomes savent que ce calcul 
offre de telles difficultés qu’il n’a pu, malgré 
les efforts des mathématiciens les plus 
éminents, étre résolu dans toute sa généralité 
méme dans le cas ot trois astres seulement 
se trouvent en présence. 

Nous ne pouvons done dire & lheure 
actuelle, comme le fait remarquer M. 
Duhem, si le systéme solaire est éternelle- 
ment stable ou si dans le cours des ages tel 
ou tel astre, quittant son orbite actuelle, 
s’en détachera pour aller se perdre dans les 
profondeurs de l’espace 4 la fagon dont les 
électrons, ces derniéres particules d’électri- 





cité, quitteraient l’atome radio-actif dans sa 
décomposition. 

D’autres considérations viennent limiter, 
du moins théoriquement, la précision des 
merveilleuses lois de la mécanique céleste. 

La masse d’un corps, ou mieux ce que les 
physiciens appellent son coefficient d’inertie, 
varierait avec la vitesse de son déplacement. 
Il en résulterait cette conséquence fonda- 
mentale, que les lois et les formules habituelles 
de la mécanique ne seraient elles-mémes que 
des approximations, elles ne conduiraient 
a des résultats pratiquement conformes & 
lexpérience qu’a la condition que la vitesse 
des corps soit faible vis 4 vis de celle de la 
lumiére. Si done nous sommes _ tentés 
dattribuer aux lois de la mécanique une 
infinie précision, c’est que la vitesse des 
corps que nous observons est toujours trés 
éloignée de l’énorme vitesse de la lumiére, 
cette vertigineuse messagére qui parcourt 
prés de 300,000 kilm. en une seconde. 

En résumé, si nos lois nous paraissent 
— infiniment précises, n’est-ce pas a& 
"imperfection de nos mesures ou de nos 
calculs qu’est due cette apparence? En 
dautres mots, les lois, les principes, les 
théories, demeureront toujours approxima- 
tifs tant que nous ignorerons la véritable 
interprétation des phénoménes que nous 
observons, & supposer, bien entendu, que 
ces phénoménes soient susceptibles d’une 
interprétation, et d’une_ interprétation 
unique. C. E. Guye. 








Science Gossip. 


WE are interested to hear that in June of 
next year a “Travel Exhibition” will be 
promoted by the directors of The Health 
Resort. This is, we believe, the first ex- 
hibition of the kind in England. A strong 
list of patrons has already been secured, and 
the show should be of great use, as exhibit- 
ing the conveniences of outfit, &c., which 
many travellers know to their cost are not 
to be secured readily. 


Tue death, a few days ago, of Prof. Paul 
Camille Hippolyte Brouardel, is a serious 
loss to French medicine, particularly with 
respect to medical evidence in law cases. 
M. Brouardel was born at Saint Quentin on 
February 13th, 1837, and studied at Orleans 
and at St. Louis, Paris. He obtained his 
degree of doctor in 1865, was nominated 
Professor of Legal Medicine on April 12th, 
1879, and in the following year was elected 
a member of the Académie de Médecine. 
He was for some time director of the Annales 
d’Hygiéne publique et de Médecine légale, in 
which many of his essays first appeared. 
He published a number of books and 
treatises from 1865 onwards, one of the 
most remarkable being ‘ Le Secret Médical,’ 
provoked by the death of Bastien-Lepage, 
the artist. Prof. Brouardel’s ill-health some 
time since compelled him to resign his many 
public appointments. 


Tue German Commission now studying 
the ‘sleeping sickness” disease in East 
Africa, under the direction of Prof. Koch, 
has established a fixed station and bacterio- 
logical laboratory on the shores of Lake 
Victoria. 


THE moon will be full at 1 o’clock (Green- 
wich time) on the afternoon of the 4th prox., 
and new at lh. 28m. on the morning of the 
20th. She will be in perigee on the morning 
of the Ist, and again on that of the 27th. 
There will be a total eclipse of the moon on 
the 4th, not visible in Europe, and a partial 
eclipse of the sun on the 20th, the central 
line of which will cross land in the extreme 





north of North America only, the greatest 
phase (0°32 of the sun’s diameter) being over 
Baffin Bay. An occultation of « Capri- 
corni will take place on the evening of the 
4th (the day of full moon), when the dis- 
ge eogge and reappearance will occur at 
9h. 3m. and 10h. 13m. respectively. The 
planet Mercury will be at inferior conjunction 
with the sun on the 12th, and at greatest 
western elongation from him on the 29th, 
so that the planet will be visible in the morn- 
ing during the latter part of the month, 
situated in the constellation Cancer. Venus 
is moving in a south-easterly direction from 
Leo to Virgo, and sets somewhat earlier each 
evening. Mars is in Cancer—in conjunction 
with Mercury about the middle of the month, 
and nearly due east of him at the end of it. 
Jupiter is in Gemini, and will rise before 
midnight after the 23rd. Saturn, in Aquarius, 
rises now about 9 o’clock in the evening, and 
earlier each night. The Perseid meteors 
will be most abundant on the 10th, but the 
brightness of the moon will be unfavourable 
for their complete observation. 

FINLAY’s periodical comet was first 
detected at the present return (when it is 
reckoned as comet d, 1906) by Herr Kopff 
at the Konigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg. 
It was registered on a photographic plate 
on the 14th inst., and visually observed on 
the 16th. It was then in the eastern part 
of the constellation Aquarius, moving in a 
north-easterly direction, and is now in the 
northern part of Cetus, near its boundary 
with Pisces, moving towards Aries. Accord- 
ing to M. Schulhof’s elements, it will not be 
in perihelion until the 7th of September. 
M. Fayet has computed an ephemeris from 
these elements, and finds that the comet will 
be nearest the earth on the 5th prox., at 
the distance of 0°27 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance from the sun, or about 
25,000,000 miles. 


A NEw variable star of the Algol type has 
been detected by Madame Ceraski in the 
constellation Delphinus, whilst she was 
examining plates taken by M. Blajko at 
the Moscow Observatory. It is numbered 
+13°.4502 in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung,’ 
where its magnitude is given as 9°5. That 
would seem to be its normal brightness, but 
when at a minimum it is more than a magni- 
tude fainter. It will be reckoned as var. 79, 
1906, Delphini. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 
TWO ETCHERS. 


William Strang: Catalogue of his Etched 
Work, illustrated with 471 Reproductions. 
With an Introductory Essay by Laurence 
Binyon. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Axel Herman Haig and his Work. By E. A. 
Armstrong. (Fine-Art Society.) 


Mr. Srrane’s catalogue may best be 
described as a pictorial autobiography. Mr. 
Binyon introduces the reader to the artist 
in a few pages of eloquent and just apprecia- 
tion, and then leaves artist and reader face 
to face. The reading henceforth is chiefly 
done between the lines. Never, perhaps, 
was the catalogue of a considerable wuvre 
so reticent and brief. ‘‘ 249. At the Cross. 
1895. Etching, 8in.x5in. Number of 
Proofs, 50,” is a specimen chosen at random, 
and no entry vouchsafes a greater amount 
of information, unless the material of the 
plate, copper or zinc, needs to be mentioned, 
or some indication is given—seldom precise 
—of the book or periodical in which a plate 
was published. 
In compensation for the extreme brevity 
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of the catalogue itself, which is usefully 
concluded by an index both alphabeticel 
and analytical, the illustrations are on a 
scale of almost unprecedented liberality. 
Every etching from 1882 to 1904 that the 
artist cares to record is reproduced in half- 
tone, and the illustrations, small as they are 
(from two to four subjects being placed on 
a@ page), are sufficiently clear to make all 
description of their contents superfluous. 
The record is not complete ; we could our- 
selves mention several subjects that are not 
included, and it is probable that admirers 
or collectors of Mr. Strang’s work could 
make further additions to the list. Such 
omissions from a catalogue professedly 
complete are always regrettable, because the 
etchings omitted (being supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to be unusually rare) are apt to 
acquire a fictitious value simply because 
they are “‘ undescribed,’’ a word dear to the 
compilers of another sort of catalogue 
written with 2a less disinterested aim. The 
omission usually implies, when sanely con- 
sidered, that the print omitted was wholly 
unimportant. Nevertheless, these unim- 
portant things are sure to be dragged to 
light, and then their discoverer exploits 
them. The artist, or the literary chronicler 
who generally intervenes on these occasions 
between artist and public, should be exact 
and frank from the first about these waifs and 
strays, in the interest of justice and propor- 
tion. The keener sort of collector, with an 
appetite for details about states, will be 
disappointed with the catalogue in this 
respect also. No information is given about 
alterations carried out on any plate; and 
in every case a single state only—as a rule, 
the last—is reproduced. 

The objections to Mr. Strang’s method 
which may be urged by the collector and 
the student will be reckoned by the majority 
of lovers of art as wholly outweighed by the 
one great advantage thet it possesses. In 
such a catalogue the etcher’s art makes a 
direct appeal to the eye and judgment of 
the amateur, without the interposition of a 
veil of words. Open the book where you 
will, and you find the veritable Strang 
before you—Strang, (very nearly) all Strang, 
and nothing but Strang. He may be depend- 
ent for a motive on Millet or Legros, he may 
borrow this figure cr that from Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, or Velasquez ; but his sturdy, rugged 
personality will constantly assert itself; it 
may repel or it may attract you, but it is a 
force which you cannot treat with indifference, 
a@ creative force exuberant in vitality, 
abundant in invention, stimulating thought, 
and challenging criticism. Whatever accusa- 
tion of haste, careless drawing, or neglect of 
beauty may be brought with justice against 
some portions of his work, this creative 
force is so persistent, and so various in its 
manifestations, that in every kind of subject 
and every branch of technique the failures 
are far exceeded by the successes. In a 
period when accomplishment in some special 
branch of art is far more common than 
successful versatility, Mr. Strang’s variety 
and enterprise set so valuable an example 
that his failures may be condoned. 

Mr. Haig is one of the specialists, and he 
excels in a branch of etching which Mr. Strang 
has not attempted—the exact and con- 
scientious copying of ornate architecture. 
Creation, with him, is limited to the con- 
struction of imaginary buildings with groups 
of figures to animate them; but such 
grandiose compositions as ‘ The Vesper Bell ’ 
and ‘The. Fountain of St. George’ are 
compiled from obvious sources, and the 
invention, if it deserves the name, is that 
of Mr. Haig the architect, not Mr. Haig the 
etcher. Of improvisation and spontaneity 
we find no trace in all his work. To call 





him an original etcher is to strain the mean- 
ing of the epithet. Every one of his etchings 
appears to be the elaborate transcript of a 
highly finished drawing, even if it does not, 
as in ‘ Assisi, October Evening,’ achieve a 
more decidedly pictorial effect. The com- 
position and original study are in every case, 
and in the fullest sense, his own, but the 
etching never appears to have been con- 
ceived from the first as an etching only ; 
it always produces the effect of a reproduc- 
tion from another medium. Mr. Haig, in 
fact, is one of the foremost representatives 
of a school of etching in which, as it seems 
to us, the true character and purpose of the 
art are utterly misconstrued. Elaborate 
finish and complete tonality are more 
readily understood and valued by the public 
than the suggestive and sketchy art of the 
master etchers who emphasize only the 
essential both in construction and illumina- 
tion, and put into an etching of architecture 
only what it is possible for the eye to see 
while the etcher’s interest in the subject is 
fresh and unabated, and not all that it can 
discover in the course of days or weeks of 
patient study. Add to Mr. Haig’s diligence 
his preference for Gothic cathedrals as the 
objects on which to exercise it, and his 
great popularity is soon explained. We 
hasten to add that his reward is well deserved. 
His work, whatever we may think of its 
importance when compered with the classics 
of etching, is thoroughly good of its kind, 
and he shrinks from no labour in performing 
it. 

The handsome quarto volume before us 
contains Mr. Haig’s biography and a full 
catalogue of 160 etchings by him, with some- 
what diffuse remarks upon them in addition 
to the necessary descriptions, and frequent 
quotations from press criticisms published 
at the date of their production. The literary 
part of the work would have been better for 
some judicious pruning. The excellent 
illustrations include an originel etching, a 
portrait of the etcher, and numerous repro- 
ductions, by various processes, both of 
etchings and of drawings in water colour 
and pencil. Some of the latter, in their 
directness and simplicity, exhibit Mr. Haig’s 
art, in our opinion, to greater advantage 
than the huge and over-elaborate etchings 
for which they were studies. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


THE results of the excavations conducted 
last season by Mr. John Garstang and Mr. 
Harold Jones for the University of Liverpool 
are now being exhibited at the Lord Derby 
Public Museum in that city. In the large 
and well-lighted suite of rooms that has 
been assigned to them, the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a magnificent 
range of pottery, extending down all one 
side of the principal room. This is 
chiefly from Esneh and Abydos, a large 
part of the concession on this last-named 
site formerly held by Prof. Petrie having 
been assigned to Mr. Garstang. But there 
are also shown here a great number of pots 
discovered by Mr. Garstang at Kostamneh, 
in Nubia, which introduce a new problem 
into the discussion of Egyptian origins. 
Many of these are of the black-and-red type, 
and bear the obvious imitation of basket- 
work and other attempts at decoration which 
have hitherto been considered characteristic 
of the First Dynasty; and the question 
therefore arises whether we are to look upon 
Nubia as one of the homes of the Egyptian 
aborigines. Although Mr. Garstang has not 
yet committed himself on this point, there 





ismuch to be said for it; but the unprejudiced 
observer would perhaps rather see in it a. 
warning against attaching too much faith 
to the evidence of pottery as a means of 
dating. Among the other remarkable finds. 
of Mr. Garstang in Nubia was a completely 
undisturbed burial at Dakkeh (the an- 
cient Pselchis), containing some Eighteenth 
Dynasty scarabs and incised pottery. The 
tomb was built with stone chambers and a 
roof, although situated in the high desert ; 
but the corpse was in the ‘ contracted ”’ 
position once thought peculiar to the ‘‘ New ’” 
or prehistoric race, and would certainly 
have been put down to this period had it. 
not been for the dated objects found with it. 
Nor does this instance of the sporadic sur- 
vival in Egypt of certain customs stand alone. 
In another case in this exhibition is to be 
seen, also frcm Kostamneh, a kneading- 
trough, or slightly hollowed flat stone, 
whereon some (possibly) prehistoric woman 
was accustomed to roll her bread. Behind 
it is to be seen the wooden model of a woman 
engaged in this occupation with an exectly 
similar stone—a model found in a tomb of 
the Twelfth Dynasty; while by its side is. 
a photograph, taken by Mr. Garstang, of a 
Nubian girl of the present day performing 
the same act with exactly similar materials. 
When crstoms and, in a double sense,. 
fashion in utensils thus persist at intervals. 
of more than 7,000 years, it is plain that no- 
very cogent argument can ke drawn from 
the form or style of things so easily made- 
and imitated as clay pots. 

Leaving this enthralling subject, we may 
notice some other spoils from Kostamneh, con-- 
sisting of copper implements of very ancient 
form, ivory and bone bracelets, and an ivory 
comb carved in low relief, and showing a 
man standing before the shrine of a god and ° 
bearing on his shoulders what may be a 
goat designed for sacrifice. On the reverse- 
are two other figures which may be an eagle- 
and the full-fronted cow’s or buffalo’s head 
seen on the great carved slate of Narmer. 
The style here also is that of the First 
Dynasty, and may te a better evidence of’ 
dates than the pottery. Close by are some- 
objects discovered by Mr. Jones at Hiero- 
conpolis, the most striking of which is the- 
head of a statuette in lapis-lazuli. This. 
proves to belong to a body in the Ashmolean 
Museum, which by the courtesy of the: 
Keeper, Dr. Arthur Evans, is allowed to be 
exhibited beside it. The two make up a 
seated female figure some ten inches high, 
earved from a solid block, and of excellent 
workmanship and truth of rendering. Evi- 
dently the workmen of the First Dynasty 
must have been blessed not only with skilF 
surpassing that of their successors, but also: 
with free access to materials for which future- 
ages had to sigh in vain. 

From Abydos there come some valuable: 
examples of the gold rings which were used 
in Egypt as money, some scarabs dating to- 
Hyksos times, the fragment of a magic 
ivory wand, and keads and other ornaments. 
traceable to the Twelfth Dynasty. There 
is also a small funerary statuette of one 
Hemy of the Hyksos period, and a complete 
entrance to the tomb of the Chancellor’s son 
Khensu. This last contains the funereal 
stela bearing an inscription not yet fully 
deciphered, but which seems to leave no- 
doubt that it belongs to the same time. There- 
was also found here, among débris cast aside 
by former explorers as worthless, the- 
shoulder of a statue now in the Museum at 
Manchester; while some photographs of 
the sculptures in the Ramesseum describing” 
the war with the Hittites offer perfect 
examples of those enemies of the Egyptian 
race, wearing the characteristic pigtail. 

Lastly, there are to be seen from Esneh a. 
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great quantity of objects belonging chiefl 

to the Middle Empire and Hyksos period, 
including many of those clay figures which 
the Egyptians thought would provide the 
dead with what they lacked in the next world. 
Foremost among these is a clay model of a 
house, rather different from, and perhaps 
more perfect than, the one in the collection 
-of the Rev. Wm. MacGregor at Tamworth, 
besides many models of granaries with well- 
fitting doors. There is also one of a farm- 
yard and of a dog couchant which has con- 
siderable artistic merit. Later in date are 
some pottery coffins, the lids of which are 
here shown; a great limestone sarcophagus 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty; and a very 
fine set of Greek and Coptic tombstones, 
ranging from 200 B.c. to 300 a.p., made in 
the shape of altars, with little wells for the 
offerings of the survivors. Each of these 
bears the name of the person for whom it 
was made, and shows how firmly Pharaonic 
Egyptian ideas of the next world were 
rooted in the minds even of Christian con- 
verts. Altogether this forms the most 
generally interesting of the exhibitions of 
antiquities taking place this year. 

At the Egypt Exploration Fund’s exhi- 
bition at King’s College there remain to be 
noticed the exhibits from Oxyrhynchus and 
Hibeh (probably the ancient Hipponon) 
discovered by Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt. 
The fragments of papyri here shown do not 
yield in interest to those exhibited in former 
years. They include a fragment which 
claims to be part of the ‘Gnomai’ of Epich- 
armus, but which the editors think is more 
likely to be by Axiopistus, who seems to have 
made a point of collecting his predecessors’ 
witty and epigrammatie sayings. Unfor- 
tunately, the present fragment gives us no 
‘sample of them, being merely a sort of 
advertisement that there are here phrases 
“for use on friend or foe, when speaking in 
court or in the assembly, on a rascal, on a 
gentleman, on a stranger, a bully, a drunkard, 
or a boor, or if any one has other bad 
qualities, for these too here are goads.” 
There are also a fragment said to be of the 
“Creesus’ of Philemon, a play which is 
supposed with much apparent reason to 
have been the original of Plautus’s ‘ Aulu- 
laria’ ; and two others which may belong to 
Sophocles’s ‘ Tyro’ and Euripides’s ‘ Oeneus.’ 
Besides a very fragmentary anthology there 
is a considerable extract from a discourse 
on music, probably by Hippias, in which the 
author takes pains to combat the notion 
that different kinds of music have an effect 
on the morals, and says that the A®tolians 
-and others who use the diatonic system are 
much braver than the tragedians who 
practise the enharmonic melody, which is 
supposed to give courage. There are also 
the usual petitions to the king (a Ptolemy), 
and a long correspondence about a strike ; 
but the most interesting among the letters 
are those regarding the seal of a temple 
which was missing, and which it was broadly 
hinted had been used for forgery. The 
letters sealed with it are alleged to have 
been addressed to Manetho, who, Dr. Grenfell 
thinks, may well have been the famous 
priest of Sebennytos. It is argued that as 
the letter in which his name is mentioned is 
‘dated in the sixth year of Euergetes, the 
historian must then have been of great age ; 
but it is of course not impossible that the 
‘seal—which eventually turned up in the 
temple itseli—was used to commit forgeries 
before the date mentioned. Lastly, from 


“Oxyrhynchus comes a most valuable docu- 
ment in the shape of a minute or note by 
the local postman, noting that he has 
‘delivered, among other things, “ One roll 
of papyrus for Antiochus the Cretan, one 
roll for the King, and two letters for Apol- 





lonius the dicecetes,”’ thereby showing how 
well organized even village life was in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 

Accompanying the papyri are a few 
objects found with them, including some 
good blue glazed faience, of which the most 
unusual piece is an unmistakable inkpot. 
There are also some curious bronze figures, 
made flat or in profile, like the black-paper 
silhouettes of our youth, and an excellent 
‘Head of a Barbarian,’ in carved ivory. 
All are of Roman times and date from the 
second to the third century. 








PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
16, James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 

I VENTURE to suggest that some part of 
the difficulty regarding the question of photo- 
graphing at the British Museum might be 
overcome, and an additional convenience 
afforded to the public, by the appointment 
of an official photographer, who should be 
bound to supply photographs as a fixed rate, 
and to grant the right of reproduction for a 
small extra fe2. Some time ago I wanted, 
for the purpose of comparison, a number of 
photographs of illuminated MSS., for which, 
of course, I had to pay for the plates and 
prints. I was told that some of these MSS. 
had been photographed time after time ; 
it would therefore have saved much trouble 
to the officials of the department, and have 
been a great convenience to me, had I been 
able to purchase prints of what I required. 
The same argument I believe applies to 
other departments of the Museum. I do 
not suggest that an official photographer 
should have the exclusive right to take photo- 
graphs. WiiiaM Pace. 








SALE. 


At Messrs. Christie’s on the 20th inst. the 
following drawings were sold: J. Downman, 
General John Hodgson and Miss Hodgson (a pair), 
6097. ; Portrait of a Lady (lot 24c), 50/.; Mrs. 
Frances Petre, Mother of Mrs. Catherine Wright, 
178/.; Mrs. Catherine Wright, 173/.; Francis 
Wright, Esq., 60/.; J. Russell, Major-General 
Sir William Green, 1107. A picture by Perugino, 
The Madonna, in red and green dress, holding the 
Infant Saviour, fetched 147/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE frontispiece of the August number 
of The Burlington Magazine reproduces four 
miniatures by Samuel Cooper, the greatest 
of all miniaturists, whose early work is the 
subject of an illustrated article by Sir 
Richard Holmes. Mr. Lawrence Weaver 
continues his ‘Studies of Architectural 
Leadwork’ with a paper on ‘ Scottish Lead 
Spires,’ in which, it appears, the city of 
Aberdeen is, or was, exceptionally rich. 
Dr. Bushell contributes the first portion of 
‘A Study of Chinese Eggshell Porcelain,’ 
illustrated by specimens from the collection 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan; and a large plate 
is devoted to an ‘ Annunciation’ by the 
rare Maitre de Moulins, which affords Mr. 
Roger Fry an opportunity for a study of 
that artist’s work. A more elaborate study 
of the life and painting of Giovanni dal 
Ponte, by Mr. H. P. Horne, follows; while 
the American Section is devoted to an account 
(with many illustrations) of the collection of 
Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia. Here 
a fine early Madonna by Giovanni Bellini, 
and a little panel by Hubert van Eyck, 
perhaps the original of the Turin picture, 
will attract special attention. Rembrandt 





as an etcher is further discussed by Prof. 
C. J. Holmes, and a number of recent books 
upon his life and work are reviewed at con- 
siderable length, with a still larger group of 
books on modern art. 

A VERY interesting loan exhibition of the 
work of Irish artists has been arranged in 
connexion with the Munster-Connacht Ex- 
hibition at Limerick by Mr. Dermot O’Brien. 
Mr. O’Brien has gone back to the seventeenth 
century for examples of the work of Irish 
portrait painters ; and such men as Jervas, 
Stephen Slaughter, Robert Hunter, Francis 
Wheatley, Hugh Hamilton, Cumming, and 
Chinnery are represented, some of the works 
having never before been shown in a public 
gallery. A number of portraits and prints 
of historical interest, some of them very 
scarce, are also included in the collection, 
as well as a fine exhibit of old Irish silver 
and bronze. 

In the modern section are to be found 
examples of the work of most contemporary 
painters and sculptors of note who, by birth 
or long residence in Ireland, can be included 
in the ‘Irish School.’ Amongst these 
there are, of course, a number of London 
Trishmen—for example, Mr. William Orpen, 
Mr. Arthur Streeton, Mr. A. D. MacCormack, 
Mr. Talbot Kelly, Mr.Carton Moore-Park, Mr. 
Edmund Sullivan, Mr. Francis Walker, Mr. 
Nathaniel Hill, and Mr. Monsell Furse, the 
sculptor. Mr. W. J. Leech, a young Irish 
painter of exceptional promise, who has been 
studying in Brittany, exhibits a number of 
landscapes and interiors in which a charming 
linear design is united with a restrained yet 
poetical use of colour; and Mr. Dermot 
O’Brien, in his ‘Ariadne deserted by 
Theseus,’ shows an instinct for decorative 
composition, a quality seen also in his 
landscape studies, which are remarkable for 
their sincerity. 

MapAME Fantin-Latour has presented 
to the City of Paris, for the Petit Palais, a 
portrait of Mrs. Edwards, signed and dated 
*‘Fantin, 1861-64.” This will be one of 
the very few portraits of a living personage 
in the Petit Palais. Mrs. Edwards and her 
late husband were almost lifelong friends of 
the artist, and this particular portrait was 
No. 26 in the recent exhibition of Fantin- 
Latour’s works held at the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts. Another recent gift to the 
Petit Palais is ‘La Carola,’ by Edouard 
Dufeu, presented by Madame Esnault- 
Pelterie; and yet another is a bust of Har- 
pignies, by Ségoffin. 

M. Georces Sorrats, the peintre-expert, 
is engaged on an exhaustive work on Lar- 
gilliére, which he has had in hand for some 
time, and in which he is being assisted by 
M. Roger Milés. The book will probably 
appear in the winter. All the French 
museums as well as a number of private 
collections have been laid under contribu- 
tion, and M. Sortais (whose address is 11, 
Rue Scribe, Paris) would be glad to know 
of examples of Largilliére in England and 
elsewhere. There are several of his import- 
ant works in this country; for instance, 
three were exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s last 
winter: portraits of the Comtesse de Cour- 
celle, the Marquise de Lafayette, and Anne 
Louis, Comte de Richebourg. 

TuHE French Minister of Finance, looking 
everywhere for money, has suggested a tax 
on imported pictures and art objects. As 
the tax, to which we have previously 
referred, is estimated to produce only 
60,0001. a year, some suspect that the real 
object behind it must be rather Protection 
than revenue. But would not the chief 
effect be to protect the great French masters 
of the eighteenth century against their 
British rivals of that date ? If the objects 
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imported were to be stamped on the back; 
‘there might, however, be some incidental 
check on the arrival from London of 
““Turners”’ of high merit never known to 
Turner. 

THE death, at Baarn, near Amsterdam, 
is announced of Johann Philipp van der 
Kellen, who was for nearly a quarter of a 
century Director of the Print-Room at 
Amsterdam. Himself an engraver, he wrote 
‘Le Peinture-Graveur Hollandais et Fla- 
‘mand,’ as well as several monographs on 
Dutch masters. He was in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

Ir may be well to warn collectors of Sévres 
porcelain that large quantities of forgeries 
are in the market. One Paris paper puts 
the market value of these forgeries at 
16,000,000 francs per annum. They are 
manufactured not only in Paris and else- 
where in France, but also at Leipsic 
and at Berlin. An expert is not at 
all likely to be deceived by these spurious 
articles; but unfortunately the average 
buyer is not an expert. 

The Antiquary for August will contain, 
among other articles, the following: ‘ The 
Norman Origin of Irish Mottoes,’ Part L., 
by Miss E. 8. Armitage; ‘The Battle of 
Danesmoor, July 26, 1469,’ illustrated, by 
Mr. J. A. Clapham ; ‘ Ulster Fairies, Danes 
and Pechts,’ by Miss E. Andrews; ‘A 
Pembrokeshire Cromlech, and a Caution,’ 


illustrated, by Mr. J. G. Wood; and an 
illustrated appreciation of Mr. Harvey 
Bloom’s ‘English Seals,’ by Dr. James 


Wilson. 

THE patches of burnt earth, scattered 
along the margin of many creeks and salt- 
marshes, especially in Essex, and generally 
known as ‘‘ Red Hills,”’ are to be investigated 
by a committee which has been formed, 
under the auspices of the Essex Archzo- 
logical Society and the Essex Field Club, 
for the systematic study of these interesting 
relics and the settlement, if possible, of the 
many questions relating to them. As a 
first step, a complete list of the Essex 
examples will be prepared, and their posi- 
tions marked on a map. The Committee 
includes several well-known men of science 
and archeologists, the chairman being Mr. 
Chalkley Gould, the leading authority on 
earthworks. The operations will be limited 
by the amount of funds available, and 
assistance will be very welcome. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Mr. H. Wilmer, the 
‘secretary, at St. Alban’s Crescent, Woodford 
Green, Essex. 








MUSIC 


—~>— 


Musical Gossip. 


THE season at Covent Garden began with 
“Tristan und Isolde,’ and ended on Thurs- 
‘day with Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme.’ The 
marked impression created by Massenet’s 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ must not be 
forgotten, but the chief successes have 
undoubtedly been those of Wagner and 
Puccini. Wagner’s fame is firmly established, 
but just now the young, and, as a later para- 
graph shows, active Italian school, 7.e., the 
<omposers since Verdi, are attracting chief 
notice in the operatic world. 


M. VicToR MAUREL gave a pupils’ concert 
«at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday evening, which 
was preceded by a brief causerie on ‘ The 
Question of Distance.’ Anything that an 
‘artist of M. Maurel’s ability and experience 
+has to say with regard to the necessity for 
wocalists to ‘‘ adapt their means to the size 





of the hall in which they are singing”’ is 
valuable. His remarks were interesting, but 
too brief. In songs of a dramatic, impas- 
sioned kind we should have thought it nearly 
impossible to temper the tone according 
to the hall, and we wish that M. Maurel 
had discussed the subject more fully. That 
the voices of many singers do at times sound 
too loud in small halls is certain, but this 
might surely be set down to faulty produc- 
tion of tone. 


Last week we announced—according to a 
prospectus forwarded to us by Messrs. Grevel 
& Co.—a critical edition of Beethoven’s 
*‘ Letters and Diary Leaves,’ under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Fritz Prelinger, of Vienna. Le 
Ménestrel of the 22nd inst. also announces a 
“first complete edition of Beethoven’s 
letters,” but under the editorship of Dr. A. C. 
Kalischer, the first part of which will appear 
in August. The editor will be glad to see 
any autograph or facsimile letters; and 
any persons willing to lend such documents 
are requested to send them to Dr. A. Kopfer- 
mann, director of the Music Section of the 
Royal Library, Berlin. 


THE programmes (subject to slight altera- 
tion) for the whole of the ten weeks’ season 
of Promenade Concerts have been forwarded 
to us. On Friday evenings Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies (of the Ninth only the 
instrumental movements) will be performed 
in chronological order, while the first half 
of each Monday programme will be devoted 
to Wagner. 


In the recent fire at the church of St. 
Michael, Hamburg, the fine organ built by 
J. G. Hildebrand was destroyed. Accord- 
ing to Fétis, not only was the plan of the 
instrument designed by the writer and com- 
poser J. Mattheson, but he also bequeathed 
a sum of 44,000 marks for the building of it. 
Mattheson was organist of that church until 
1728, when, owing to deafness, he resigned. 


Rospert Lucas PEARSALL, the composer, 
whose madrigals ‘The Hardy Norseman’ 
and ‘‘ Oh! who will o’er the downs so free ? ” 
are extremely popular, and whose ‘Great 
God of Love’ and ‘ Lay a Garland’ are fine 
specimens of eight-part writing, died in 
his cast]: at Wartensee, Lake Constance, 
August 5th, 1856. Mr. Spencer Curwen, 
who has made a special study of Pearsall’s 
career, will commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death by an article in the 
forthcoming Musical Herald—one of special 
interest in that new material has been 
obtained by him from Pearsall’s daughter, 
Mrs. Hughes, and Mr. W. Barclay Squire. 


IsBsEN’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’ with the whole of 
Grieg’s incidental music, is announced for 
performance at Cologne during the forth- 
coming season. 


Le Ménestrel of the 22nd inst. notes the 
present activity of Italian composers, spurred 
on, no doubt, by the successes of Puccini. 
Umberto Giordano has nearly completed 
an opera, ‘ La Festa del Nilo,’ which will be 
followed by ‘ Marcelle,’ both libretti drawn 
from works by Sardou. Leoncavallo is 
writing the last act of ‘Les premiers armes 
de Figaro,’ also based on Sardou, and is 
about to begin ‘ La Rose d’Hiver,’ libretto 
by M. Vaucaire. Francesco Cilea, composer 
of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ is putting the 
final touches to ‘Gloria,’ which is to be 
produced at La Scala ; while Puccini himself 
is said to be revising his early opera ‘ La 
Villa.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon.—Sat. Moody-Manvers Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 





DRAMA 


—o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Monographs : Garrick, Macready, Rachel, 
and Baron Stockmar. By Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. (John Murray.)—We notice 
under drama a volume mainly concerned 
with some famous lights of the stage. To 
those who know the special sources of infor- 
mation at the disposal of Sir Theodore Martin 
these monographs come as something of @ 
disappointment. Almost alone among culti- 
vated Englishmen still living, Sir Theodore 
may have seen Kean and Mrs. Siddons, 
witnessed Rachel at her best, and enjoyed 
opportunities of closest association with 
Macready. Nothing could have more interest 
for the playgoer than his personal recollec- 
tions of these and subsequent actors, such 
as Charles Kemble, Liston, or even Phelps, 
Charles Kean, and Robson. In two out of 
the four ‘‘ monographs ”’ he ventures upon 
the ground we would fain see him occupy. 
The essay upon Garrick is a mere rifacimento 
from existing biographies, ‘The Garrick 
Correspondence,’ and the Forster records at 
South Kensington; while that upon Baron 
Stockmar, which has nothing in common 
with the remainder of the volume, is @& 
reprint of an article which appeared a genera- 
tion ago in The Quarterly Review, and may 
well have been an outcome of the studies 
which culminated in the ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort.’ ; 

The opening monograph on Garrick is to 
@ great extent a rehabilitation of the cha- 
racter of that actor from the charge of 
avarice brought against him by the petulance 
of Johnson and the malignancy of Foote. . 
Johnson, who alone is worthy of considera- 
tion in the matter, while supplying the bane, 
ministers also the antidote. To Boswell 
Johnson said :— 

‘Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has given away 

more money than any man in England that I am 
acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious 
views. Garrick was very poor when he began life ; 
so when he came to have money, he probably was 
very unskilful in giving away, and saved when he 
should not.”—‘ Life,’ by Boswell, ed. Hill, vol. iii. 
pp. 70, 71. 
Similar passages abound, and the vindication 
now attempted is superfluous. In the midst 
of passages of sustained eulogy we find one 
or two in which is noted the lip reverence 
accorded by Garrick to Shakspeare :— 

‘‘Had Garrick’s alterations been confined to the 
works of the Browns, the Francklins, the Hills, 
and the like, it would have been better for his 
fame. But he took to altering Shakespeare with 
what we...... can only regard as_ sacrilegious 
audacity.” 

In passing from Garrick to Macready, Sir 
Theodore passes from eulogy to estimate. 
Macready’s depreciation of his profession, 
of which he spoke as “‘ so unrequiting that 
no person who had the power of doing any- 
thing better would, unless deluded into it, 
take it up,” is referred to as showing that 
the speaker wanted ‘the first element of 
greatness, a thorough faith in his art, as in 
itself worthy, without reference to the 
measure of popular appreciation or cf money 
value.” This attaches, perhaps, too much 
importance to a splenitive utterance such as 
sometimes characterizes the artist. Safer 
ground is occupied in stating that the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Reminiscences and Selections 
from the Diaries’ laid the actor under the 
heaviest imputation of egotism and jealousy. 
In many of the pieces in which he won popu- 
larity he was supported by Miss Helen Faucit 
(Lady Martin), whose contributions to the 
success of the whole were not inferior to his 
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own. Yet the most grudging mention is all 
that is accorded by Macready. His book 
is, indeed, that of achurl. To perceive under 
what influence the following words were 
written is nowise to impugn their trust- 
worthiness :— 

“*Time does its work of oblivion quickly, and 
the readers of dramatic history should be re- 
minded that there were actors and actresses in 
Mr. Macready’s companies to whose assistance 
very much of the great reputation of his manage- 
ment was due, for from his published diaries they 
will get no hint of the fact. Where his own 
effects are marred by the incompetency of others 
aaatas Mr. Macready is always ready to note the 
fact with almost peevish soreness: but in no one 
instance does he mention any man or woman as 
having helped him in bringing out the full purpose 
of the author, or in heightening the effect of his 


” 


own scenes. 


So familiar is all this that it suggests that 
the article has already seen the light, pro- 
bably upon the first appearance of the 
* Reminiscences.’ 

In the case of the monograph on Rachel, 
little that concerns the artistic, as apart 
from the ethical development of the actress 
seems due to Sir Theodore himself, and the 
whole appears to be, to a certain extent, 
inspired by the ‘ Rachel d’aprés sa Corre- 
spondance’ of M. Georges d’Heylli. One 
utterance of Sir Theodore, concerning the 
Phédre of Rachel, is distinct: that the 
attempts of Ristori and Sarah Bernhardt 
in the character are unworthy to be men- 
tioned in the same breath. One or two 
transparent slips are to be noted. ‘ Para- 
doxe sur la Comédie’ is not the title of 
Diderot’s work. “St. Beuve” appears on 
p. 117 for Sainte-Beuve. 


Eight Dramas of Calderon. Freely trans- 
lated by Edward FitzGerald. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—This reprint includes, in addition 
to the six translations published and with- 
drawn in 1853, the versions of ‘ El Magico 
prodigioso ’ and ‘ La Vida es suefio,’ finished 
in 1865, but issued for private circulation 
only. FitzGerald never resigned himself 
to his defeat as a translator of Calderon, 
and, though he admitted that his experiment 
was “ rather dangerous,” he appears to have 
thought that it would be condemned chiefly 
by those who had not read the originals. 
The truth is that his versions appeal neither 
to the scholar nor to the general reader: 
the one is irritated by constant omissions, 
amplifications, and liberties of every kind, 
while the other is disappointed at finding 
that the Spanish atmosphere has vanished. 
In accordance with FitzGerald’s idea that 
the translator must recast his original “ into 
his own Likeness, more or less,” the ‘“‘ Arab 
soul in Spanish feathers ” is converted into 
a Suffolk squire, and the result is failure. 
As interpretations of Calderon these versions 
are inadequate ; but as revelations of Fitz- 
Gerald’s attitude and methods they are 
extremely interesting, and we welcome their 
appearance in “‘ The Eversley Series.” 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Wits the appearance of M. Antoine and 
his company the season of French plays at 
the New Royalty concludes. The pieces 
given on Monday and Tuesday consisted of 
“Une Vieille Renommée,’ ‘ L’Enquéte,’ and 
* Boubouroche,’ for which on Wednesday 
and Thursday were substituted ‘ Depuis six 
Mois,’ ‘ Discipline,’ and ‘ Asile de Nuit,’ and 
on the remaining days of the week ‘ L’Hon- 
neur.’ 

Earty in September Mr. Cyril Maude will 
oprest. under the management of Mr. 

arles Frohman, at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in an English rendering of ‘ Triple- 


patte,’ a comedy of MM. Tristan Bernard 
and Godferneaux, which has had a long 
run at the Théatre de |’Athénée. Of this he 
plays the hero, a young viscount of sus- 
ceptible heart, but infirm purpose. The 
performance will be prefaced by that of 
‘ The Scapegrace,’ a one-act pantomime, the 
chief part in which will be played by Miss 
Pauline Chase. 

In October Miss Winifred Emery will 
begin a country tour with a London 
company in her favourite part of Olivia. 


Towarps the end of the year Mr. Penley 
hopes to present at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre a new comedy of his own composi- 
tion, the hero of which will presumably be 
enacted by himself. 


On the 30th of August Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son will play in Manchester Shylock to the 
Portia of Miss Gertrude Elliott. 


‘THREE Butnp MIcE,’ a new comedy 
by Mr. Arthur Law, will be produced forth- 
with by Miss May Palfrey at the Theatre 
Royal, Margate, with a company including 
Miss Granville, Mr. Fred Kerr, and Mr. 
Compton Coutts. 


AccorD1NnG to the New Harvard issue of 
** Bibliographical Contributions ” (No. 57), 
the Moliére collection in the library of that 
college comprises 1,793 volumes. Its extent 
is due to the zeal of the late Prof. Ferdinand 
Bocher, who was connected with Harvard 
almost continuously from 1861 to 1902. 
After his death his Moliére collection 
(upwards of 1,300 volumes) was purchased 
en bloc by Mr. James H. Hyde, who has not 
only presented it to Harvard, but has also 
defrayed the expense of a catalogue of 148 
pages. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son will publish early 
in September a new volume of essays by 
Mr. H. B. Irving. It will be entitled 
‘Occasional Papers, Dramatic and His- 
torical,’ and will contain, among other 
essays, ‘The Art and Status of the Actor’ 
and ‘The English Stage in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ 








ERRATUM.—No, 4108, p. 67, col. 1, 1. 25, for ‘‘ daughter’ 
read granddaughter. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. E. W.—R. B.—F. W. R.— 
H. H. J.—H. H.—R. A.—K. de M.—Received. 

J. P.—Already noted. 

M. W. H.—Card sent some time go. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


—=——— 


BELL’S 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 

“The series bids fair to become an in- 
dispensable companion to the cathedral 
tourist in England.”—Times. 

NOW READY. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. OXFORD. 

An Itinerary and Descrip- PETERBOROUGH. 

tion. IPON. 
BANGOR. ROCHESTER. 
BRISTOL. ST. ALBANS. 
CANTERBURY. ST. ASAPH. 
CARLISLE. ST. DAVID’S. 
CHESTER. ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 
CHICHESTER. ST. PAUL'S. 

JRHAM. ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTH- 

ELY. WARK. 
EXETER. SALISBURY. 
GLOUCESTER. SOUTHWELL. 
HEREFORD. WELLS, 
LICHFIELD. WINCHESTER. 
LINCOLN. WORCESTER. 
MANCHESTER. | YORK. 
NORWICH. { 


Uniform with above Series, 1s. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, TEWKESBURY ABBEY 
CANTERBURY. AND DEERHURST’ 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. PRIORY. 
WIMBORNE MINSTER, | patru ABBEY, MALMES- 


a—— | ee AREY, AR 


PRIORY. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES.. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

‘*For compression, for taste and selection of 
material, good illustrations, accuracy of advice and 
description, and that larger quality which for 
want of a better word we usually call companion- 
ableness, we know few better or cheaper guides 
than these.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BRADFORD -ON -AVON 
CHURCH. 





CHARTRES. PARIS (NOTRE DAME). 
ROUEN. MONT ST. MICHEL. 
AMIENS. BAYEUX. 








THE ART GALLERIES 
OF EUROPE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Crown 8vo, 6S. net each. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL. 

GALLERY. By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 

‘* Miss Addison...... has given us a splendid hand- 

book to a collection which she evidently loves and 
understands thoroughly.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN. By 
MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 
** It is a book every art-lover should possess.” 
Morning Post. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 
By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 

‘* This little book will be found a very useful 
supplement tothe ordinary guide. It is written in 
a bright and attractive style, and the illustrations. 
are numerous and well chosen.” —Magazine of Art. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. By 
MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 

‘* Her pages, no doubt, will prove very service- 
able to many visitors to the Louvre, who will find 
in it just the kind of information and assistance 
they require.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE ART OF THE VENICE 
ACADEMY. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 
‘¢ Although it is written in a sufficiently popular 
manner, the book is something more than a mere 
guide-book, and it conveys much historical and. 
technical information in an attractive wer > 
Globe. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 











THE 


34. 15s. 
WEEKLY. G A R D = N E KK S’ YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


= CHRONICLE. ~™ 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





{TS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—“* GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD, 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
LIST. 
LORD ROBERTS RECOMMENDS 
YOU TO READ IT! 
NOW READY. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S STARTLING 
BOOK. 


THE INVASION 
OF 1910. 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SIEGE OF LONDON. 


BY 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
Naval Chapters by H. W. WILSON. 
Preface by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS. 


N.B.—This is the most intensely interesting 
work which Mr. Le Queux has yet written, and 
the Publisher anticipates that the version he has 
issued in book form will create an enormous 
sensation. Lord Roberts contributes a Preface, 
in which he advises every one who has the welfare 
of the British Empire at heart to read Mr. 
Le Queux’s remarkable story. 


THE NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
“BETTER THAN SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


RAFFLES, 
The Amateur Cracksman. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Hats off to Raffles.” 





“A FINE ROMANCE WHICH ALL ENGLAND IS 
READING.” 


THE GREY DOMINO. 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is the material for a 
fine romantic di; in Mrs. de Crespigny’s admirable story.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ A brisk romance.” 


REAL GOOD STORIES. 


WHISPERS ABOUT WOMEN. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of ‘The Man who was Good,’ &c. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Not a dull page.” 


GLOBE.—“ Well worth reading.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“We heartily recommend this book.” 


AN ENTHRALLING STORY. 
THE HOUSE IN SPRING 
GARDENS. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘The Rome Express,’ &c. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We feel quite relieved when 
we remember that by this time the house in Spring 
Gardens is probably pulled down.” 

NDARD.—“This quick, vivid, pulsating story is 
bound to be well received.” 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Fielding’s ‘ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon’—‘‘ Verify your references”—White Family of 
Southwick—Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ and _‘ Antiquary’—‘‘ Yam”: its Origin—Bishop Family 
of Bray—‘‘ Lealand ” in W. Morris—Lord’s Prayer, c. 1430—Devil’s Advocate in Tibet—Penne- 
father : Origin of the Name. 

QUERIES :—‘“ Plum”: Jack Horner—‘‘ Plum ”=Raisin—Bullim: its Locality—St. Charles Borromeo: 
his Portraits—Manor Mesne—Preseren, Slavonic Poet—French Chateaux—Cherry in Place-Names 
—E. C. Brewer’s School at Mile End—lInscription at Constance—‘‘ Eyelashes of the road ”— 
Humphrey Halley—Chingford Church : ‘‘ Nunquam non paratus’’—‘‘ Red Lion,” Henley-on- 

Thames—St. Peter’s in Chepe: St. John Zachary—‘‘ Four Corners ”’—‘‘ Breaking the flag” — 

Palm Sunday and Hill-Climbing : Church Ales—Thomas Russell, Overseer of Shakespeare's Will 

—‘* Le Fludous ”—Strode’s Regiment. 


REPLIES :—St. Edith—Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England’—Punch, the Beverage—‘‘Gula Augusti”— 
Abbey or Priory—‘ Diary of an Invalid ’—Sea-Urchin—‘‘O dear, what can the matter be?”— 
Acts xxix.—‘* rite ”—Earthquakes in Wales—Geoffrey de Lusignan—Literary Pastimes— 
Kipling’s ‘ With Scindia to Delhi ’—Holyoake Bibliography—‘‘ No riches from his little store” — 
Lady Coventry’s Minuet—Bishop Island—Registers of St. Kitt’s—‘‘ Clever ”—Burial-Grounds 
and Cathedrals—Tom Thumb in London—Sir John Fastolf—Miss Meteyard —‘‘ Mininin,” a Shell 
—Tadpole—Heraldic Surname—‘ Albion” Hotel, Aldersgate Street—Direction Post v. Signpost 
—Kipling Family—Cricket : Pictures and Engravings. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato’—‘ The Legend of Sir Perceval ’—Cicero on Friend. 
ship and Old Age—Bliss Carman’s ‘Sappho’—‘ The Dream of the Rood ’—‘ Pierce the Plough- 
man’s Crede’—The Reade Family and Dr. Jonnson—‘ Journal of the Folk-Song Society ’— 
‘Monumental Inscriptions at St. Anne’s, Soho’—North Wraxall Terriers. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Author of ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy ’—White Family of Southwick—Signs of Old London— 
Jean d’Etcheberry—Jowett of Trinity Hall and the Epigram on his ‘ Little Garden ”—‘“‘ Ikona,” 
South African Term—‘ Piers the Plowman’—Fielding’s First Marriage—‘‘ Arrival” : ‘‘ Departure.” 

QUERIES :—Defoe Tracts—Monumental Brasses—‘‘ Dish of turnips ’””—Churches and Post Cards— 
Genealogy—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Henry Paulett St. John, R.N.—The Three Choirs— 
Catte Street—Col. Charles Godfrey—Double-barrelled Opera-Glasses—Darkness in London— 
Swift’s Concealment of his Marriage—Pincushion Sweet—P. B., Translator, 1708. 

REPLIES : —Cresset Stones—‘‘ Plew ”—Early Latin-English-Basque Dictionary — Right to Arms — 
St. Andrew’s, Antwerp — Floral Emblems of Countries — Lafontaine’s Milkmaid — Houses of 
Historical Interest—‘‘ Rime ” y, ** Rhyme ”—Christopher Martin and the Defence of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland—Royal Arms in Churches—Miller of Hide Hall—Ropes used at Executions— 
Funeral Invitations in Scotland —Samuel Williams, Draughtsman—‘ Home, Sweet Home’— 
Santorin and St. Irene—Xavier de Maistre’s Allusions—Wall Family—‘‘ Swerve ”—Chepstow 
Castle and Sir Nicholas Kemeys—Lieut.-General Henry Hawley—Burney Family—‘‘ Duma ”’— 
‘*O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Gatton Inscription. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ’—‘ The Sketch-Book.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Notices to Correspondents. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of EDWARD FRASER’S THE 
ENEMY AT TRAFALGAR and LORD 
REDESDALE’S THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


Insurance Companies. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 





INSTITUTION 


= RAlway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. Capital (fully eukeceibed) 41,000,008 Claims paid 25,000.00. 


Estab. 1835. 


4, CORNHILL LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 


OTES AND QUERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, 
Contains a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 

*‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 28. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 

Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.G. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 





48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
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MR. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing that he will 
PUBLISH NEXT WEEK 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. F. A. STEEL 


(AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS’). 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 440 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 ) Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 5 os per Annum. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











YUM 


EIGHTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Books 
fo Caress. 


The Wellwood Books are uncommerciaf 
books made on the principle that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing the best one knows how. They 
are not a ‘‘series.’’ Each has its dis- 
tinctive and appropriate format. Two 
are now ready, and can be obtained 
from any Bookseller. 


(1) A BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Imperial 16mo (74 by 534), parchment, 
with a simple gold design by Jeanie 
Turnbull. Pp. 168+ xx. The Edition is 
limited to 535 copies on hand-made 
paper at 12s. 6d. net (by post, 12s. 10d. ), 
and 10 copies on Japanese vellum at. 
£2 2s. net. The printing is by the 
Chiswick Press, in an exclusive type 
designed after Froben, an early printer 
of Basle. The anthology ranges from 
Wyatt and Surrey to writers of the 
present day, and contains many copy- 
right pieces which have not hitherto 
appeared in any collection. Among the 
recent and living poets represented are: 
Matthew Arnold, Mathilde Blind, Rober. - 
Buchanan, Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. 
Henley, ‘‘ Fiona Macleod,” A. Mary F. 
Robinson, C. G. and D. G. Rossetti, J. A.. 
Symonds, Oscar Wilde, Mr. A.C. Benson, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang,. 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Mrs. Meynell,. 
Mr. John Payne, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and 
many others. The right to increase the 
price of the last few copies is reserved. 


(2) ODES, SONNETS, AND ‘LA BELLE 
DAME SANS MERCI.’ By John Keats.. 
Royal 16mo (63 by 5), bound in antique 
grey boards, with label on side. Pp.65. 
The edition is 500 copies on hand-made: 
paper at 3s. 6d. net (by post, 3s. 9d.), 
and 15 copies on Japanese vellum at 
10s. 6d. net (by post, 10s. 9d.). Printed 
at the Ballantyne Press, in Caslon old-- 
face type. This book will appeal to 
those whose experience is that the 
pleasure of reading beautiful verse is 
greatly enhanced when the paper and 
printing also are beautiful—and simple.. 


The Publisher will be pleased to send, 
post free to all who ask for it, a Pro- 
spectus of these books, with a Specimen 
page of ‘A Book of English Sonnets.’ 
Each book is enclosed in a case. 


S. WELLWOOD (Dept. A), 34, Strand, London. 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION. 


MY JAPANESE PRINCE. 6s 
By A. C. GUNTER. 


SKETCH.—‘‘ Get Mr. Gunter’s new novel. It will amuse you, almost in spite of 
yourself. Hilda Armstrong, the heroine, is quite fascinating.” 
6s. 


THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. 
BELFAST NORTHERN WHIG.—“ A story of such strong and exciting interest that 


By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 
the desire of the reader is to finish it at one sitting.’’ 
6s. 


AWN OLD SCORE. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Hilliers is decidedly a writer of promise. In ‘An Old | 


] 
} 
| 


Score’ he evinces appreciation of the manly, dashing qualities so respected in this 


country.” 


SEALED LIPS. 6s. 
By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
STANDARD.—“ Mrs. Leighton has the gift of bright and vigorous narrative. She 


| unconvention: 


knows how to hide a mystery fathoms deep beneath the most skilful reader's intelligence. | 


“Sealed Lips’ is a powerful and convincing drama of present-day life.” 


THE MASTER OF MARSHLANDS. 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

—‘* This book furnishes an excellent illustration of the author's capacity 

Altogether the tale is one that will 


6s. 


SCOTSMAN. 
for the delineation of the winning ways of childhood. 
repay perusal.” 


HEART'S DELIGHT. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


6s. 


THE AERIAL BURGLARS. 


STANDARD.—“ Most excellently c ontrived and written, and is in every respect worthy 


of the man who gave us ‘ Rainbow Island.’ 
FINANCIAL TIMES.—“ Mr. Tracy's name is sufficient guarantee that any story that 
he fathers will be found full of excitement and interest.” 
6s. 


BY WIT OF WOMAN. 
LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The tale is one of the best Mr. Marchmont has done. It 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
is full of thrills and excitement, and the whole thing is woven together with the skill of a 
master at this sort of work.” 
6s. 


THE AVENGERS. 
By HEADON HILL. 
GLASGOW EVENING NEWS. 


—‘* There are some books which the reader follows with | 


unabated interest from start to finish, grudging every minute that distracts him from the | 


fascination of their pages. Of such is Headon Hill’s new venture, ‘The Avengers.’’ 


|'MESHES OF MISCHANCE. 


6s. 
By GILBERT WINTLE. 


MORNING LEADER.—“ We have seldom come across a more clever or ingenious 
collection of coincidences than those which cause Horace Wyndham to be suspected of 
bank robbery and murder. In fact, this is one of the best-written and most exciting books 
of the kind we have ever ~ 

6s. 


A SEALED BOOK. 


By ALICE LIVINGSTONE. 


MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE. 6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Like we wine, Mr. Oppenheim’s novels need no bush. 
They attract by their own charm, and are unrivalled in popularity. No one will read this 
latest story without admiring Mr. Oppenheim’s skill, or without relishing the rapid succes- 
sion of thrilling scenes through which his charac ters move. There is a freshness and 
ity about the story that lend it unusual attractiveness.” 

6s. 


A FAIR INSURGENT. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. George Horton has given us a most thrilling romance, 


By GEORGE HORTON. 
which, both in invention and workmanship, should take high rank among books of adven- 
ture. The author has the power of exciting real interest in the puppets of his capital book, 
and the art of telling an exciting story thoroughly well.” 
6s. 


THE EAGLES. 
3s 6d. 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


By PAUL URQUHART. 
PEOPLE'S SATURDAY JOURNAL.—“ Should meet with a warm welcome, for it is 
distinctly a readable yarn, with a dash of originality in it that is especially welcome.” 


LOVE'S CONFLICT. 3s. 6d. 


By SOPHIE L. MACKINTOSH, 
Author of ‘The Last Forward,’ &c. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE CORNER HOUSE. 


By FRED M. WHITE. 


UNMASKED AT LAST. 


By HEADON HILL. 


6s. 
6s. 





FAMOUS SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 
Superbly Illustrated. Furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. Printed in clear Type, on good Paper. 
*.* Full Prospectus and Particulars post free on application. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


SLDESURGE. | BastnovaE LONDON | RAMSGATE. 
ATH. | BEXHILL. BCL Ise LAKE DISTRICT. | LOWESTOFT. , SCARBOROUGH. 
B IDEFOR” | LYME REGIS. | SIDMOUTH. 
BLACKPOOL. four | LYNTON and LYNMOUTH. | SKEGNESS 
BOGNOR. O LYTHAM. OUTHSEA. 

BOURNEMOUTH. FELIXSTOWE | MARGATE | ee eee OLD 
BRIDLINGTON and FILEY. FOLKESTONE. | MATLOCK ATFORD- UPON-AVON. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE. HARROGAT. | MINEHEAD, SUTTON-O ON-SEA 
BROADSTA HASTIN NEWQUAY. sw NAGE. 

B N. | HERNE BAY NORTH WALES i } TEIGNI MOUTH. 
CANTERBURY. ILFRACOMBE (Northern Section). | TORQUAY. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. | ISLE OF MAN | NORTH Fe | WES' ‘ON. ae MARE. 
Stee DON ior &e. LE OF WIGHT. (Southern Section). | WEYMOUTH 

LIFTON, BRISTOL. LEAMINGTON. | SOR and SHERWOOD | WHITBY. 

SRo LI EHAMPTON. REST. Woubaree SPA. 
DARTMOOR. | DAWLISH. LIVERPOOL. “BENZ ANCE. | woe ee NG. 

D . DOVER. | LLANDRINDOD WELLS. MOU | EY. 
DOVERCOURT. LLANDUDNO. | PORTSMOUTH. t YARMOUTH AND THE BROADS. 

SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. GLASGOW. | HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. | OBAN. 
EDINBURGH. INVERNESS. 
IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. pomPaat HIGHLANDS. | GREENORE. LIMERICK. 
BELFAST. CORK. DUBLIN | KILLARNEY. WATERFORD. 
THE CONTINENT. 
PARIS. BELGIUM AND THE 


| SWITZERLAND. 


| HOLLAND (2s. 6d.). 
ARDENNES (2s. 6d. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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